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A Vagabond Song 


BLISS CARMAN 


There is something in the autumn that 


is native to my blood— 
Touch of manner, hint of mood; 
And my heart is like a rhyme, 
With the yellow and the purple and 
the crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake 
me like a cry 

Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke 
upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the 
gypsy blood astir; 

We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by 
name. 




















PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION 


Number of Copies of this Issue Printed is 62,000 


400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 





ASSOCIATION 











success all 


adopting it. 


New York 
Chicago 


For Third Grade 


The Knowlton Geographies 





FIRST LESSONS 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


HIS textbook, already in its eighth 


large printing, is 


are endorsing it, 


in the world around him.” 









meeting 
over the country; 
schools 


The Author: 
The Publishers: 


with 
teach- 


are 


It is really easy and yet 
thoroughly sound in every particular. “It 
not only teaches essential facts of geog- 
raphy, but also trains the child’s powers 


of observation and quickens his interest 


$.96 
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PHILIP A. KNOWLTON os 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY San Francisco 


INTRODUCTION TO 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
For Fourth Grade 


HIS new book is built to follow 
the author’s third grade book 





though it can be used as the first 
text in the subject. It affords ample 
preparation for more advanced texts, but 
is so originally conceived and organized 
as to involve no anticipation of content 
or form. It is beautifully illustrated with 
numerous photographs, charming  full- 
page pictures in colors, and unusual maps. 
The colored maps are drawn upon a new 
projection which affords the easiest tran- 
sition from round globe to flat map. $1.32 
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Winston Building 


lS WINSTON OOOO 


' 869 Schools are using 
this ideal textbook— 


JUNIOR TRAINING : 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 
















TEXT AND BUSINESS FORMS SEPARATE 
If you have introduced a course in elementary 
business training, or if you contemplate start- 
ing sucha course, be sure to become acquainted 
with this widely used text. Send for literature. 


THE JOHN. C.WINSTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta % 


Dallas San Francisco 
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ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 


Character-Building 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 





Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book I! High and Far Grade V 
Book II! The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 


Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 








Six states have adopted these 
books in this, their first season. The 
States are Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
New Mexico, West Virginia and 
South Carolina. 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Pennsylvania Casualty 
Company 


HOME OFFICE: LANCASTER, PA. 


AMERICA’S PREMIER LEGAL RESERVE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT COMPANY 
TO SPECIALIZE IN TEACHERS’ INSURANCE 





The Pennsylvania Casualty Company has no connection 
with any Fraternal or Beneficial association 





ACCIDENT INDEMNITIES 
ORDINARY SPECIAL 


Principal Sum $1000 to $2000 Principal Sum $2090 to $4000 
Total Disability $25.00 weekly Total Disability $50.00 weekly 
Partial Disability $12.50 weekly Partial Disability $25.00 weekly 


Hospital Indemnity $75.00 weekly 





ILLNESS INDEMNITY 
Total Disability $25.00 weekly Non-Confining Illness $12.50 weekly 
(Indemnity pasd from Fist Day of Disability) 





$100,000.00 


Deposited with the Insurance Commission of Pennsylvania for 
the protection of the policy holders 





Write or call for further information regarding our complete 
line of Health and Accident Policies 
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The Educators Beneficial Association 


Woolworth Building 
. LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


The ‘“‘Original’’ and ‘‘Sole’’ Sickness and Accident Association in Pennsylvania 
which ACCEPTS TEACHERS ONLY 
The Association announces the adoption of new and more liberal certificates of member- 


ship which are 100% in desirability. They provide for greater weekly benefits; the pay- 
ment for all diseases; for total and partial benefits the year round; and for greater acci- 
dental death benefits than heretofore. 

Although these new certificates have only recently been adopted, several thousands of 
our-members have already transferred to them and others are doing so every day. It will 
pay you well to investigate these new plans before enrolling elsewhere. 


Why not let the E. B. A. help you bear the financial loss when Sickness or Accident 
overtake you, just as it has helped thousands of other teachers all over the U. S. A.? 


Write Today. Let Us Give Details of Our New Plans. You Will Not 
Be Under the Slightest Obligations 


The Educators Beneficial Association 


Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


E. W. Strickler, Secretary 





Dr. C. H. Gordinier, President 













































WELLS AND HART 


MODERN PLANE GEOMETRY 








MODERN SOLID GEOMETRY 


MODERN PLANE AND SOLID 
GEOMETRY 


These new geometry texts are modernizations and refinements 
of the Wells and Hart geometries. Their main characteristic is 
their organization into a minimum course for average students, 
with two kinds of optional material for superior students. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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FIRST YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
Silvester and Peter’s Happy Carpenter’s The Clothes We 
NL, on ds oa ceen’ s $0.60 NE Ps is ois ei 6s os tae $0.76 
Serl’s Johnny and Jenny Rabbit —__.56 Coe’s Founders of Our Country .64 
Johnson’s Dot and David...... .60 Skinners Tales and Plays of 
Dunlop and Jones’ Playtime SG OO ee eee 72 
REG co vild een «Bes 6 60 ex * Waste Not, Want 
BE os hatha ctan dive c « 2 68 
SECOND YEAR gf Bare ag 
Coe and Specht’s Easy Steps in FIFTH YEAR 
ae. y P 56 Bachman’s Great Inventors and 
Smythe’s Reynard the Fox... 52 Their Inventions .......... be 80 
Guerber’s Story of the Thir- 
Skinner’s Merry Tales..... = ie rand: sar Yaa i 80 
— Old Time Stories Re- 56 Walker’s Our Birds and Their 
ap stele shety lela Rd eda a MR alias vu ho ae oa 0 -76 
THIRD YEAR Hawkes’ Trail to the Woods... __.56 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories SIXTH YEAR 
; | yy aS Se ree eer 56 Baldwin’s Four Great Asusicons 64 
Patri’s White Patch. oF dc tas Eas 56 ‘Purp 6 Cotten... ...6.°%c.cees 1.00 
Carpenter’s Around the World Creswick’s King Arthur. ae erareana 1.36 
with the Children ........... By y- Cooke’s Stories of the Old 
Carpenter’s The Foog We Eat. .72 pv EP a oe teas 72 
For information regarding our complete list of books for Supplementary reading 





you are invited to send for our illustrated GUIDE TO GOOD READING 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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“LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
92 Years of Faithful Service 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
101 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Branch Offices in Leading Cities 
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Thousands of Schools 
Now Properly Equipped 






Teach Science 


The past few years have witnessed 
a wonderful transformation in the 
Laboratory Equipment of the Schools 
and Colleges of America. 


Hundreds of new schools have been 
built—and in most of them—as well 
as in hundreds of old schools—Ke- 
waunee Laboratory Furniture has 
No. been installed. 


We are anxious to send full information abou: good Laboratory Furniture to any Science instruc- 
Just ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries to the home office at Kewaunee. 




















Keitel’, 













LABORATORY Sewnuiced Co 


C. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 
177 Lincoln St., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. NEW YORK OFFICE: 70 Fifth Avenue 
Offices in Principal Cities 









CAGO OFFICE: 
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IQUE THIN LEAD 
| J COLORED PENCILS 
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| you would make every geography recite to a needlepoint, BMGs © « oo i 
tion successful and interesting to bot | es — ] 
pupils and yourself, use the new ATWOOD | Make fine e lines we sd 
Regional-Political maps especially designed reea . « 
for Problems and gn oan by Dr. Atwood, | in ~ in color for r Yellow . . 1209 
sodouy known ra ween ey: Purple e « 1210 | 
or history, use the new . - i 
GORDY series with European Background | figuring Brown . . 1212 1 
and Beginnings. They will delight and sur- | | checking i} 
prise you in the way they secure sustained | | i} 
pupil ay oe in fs en ae | | underscoring Lt.Blue 1216 i} 
of basic historical facts. ooklets de- | | ry ee 
scribing and illustrating both series gladly | blueprints Pink. . . 1217 
sent to interested teachers. Q Clip this ad |") /| charting etc. Lt.Green . 1218 
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Adjustable 
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Universal 
134 





i} } Steel Adjustable Box Desk and Chair 
1 No. 114 








the child are given first 

_ consideration, there ~ 
you will find “Ameri- 
can” seating equip. 

NCTE. : 

| Visit any “American” 
equipped classroom for 

|. Proof of “American” 
superiority. There you 

_ will find the “seat-pro- 
tected” child . . . the 

| child who has been 

_ provided hygienic ad- 
vantages. Erect, well 
developed, strong 
bodies greet you. Ex- 
cellence of physical 
development is the 
rule... not the excep | 
tion. Educational prog: | 
ress 1s assisted by | 
correct “American” | 








erican Seating Co 


Chicago 
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Adjustable Universal Tablet 


rm Chair 







Tubular Steel Model 
No. 101 





+ [llinois 





12th and Market Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


State Distributors 





N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 


217 Fulton Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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gives you a trip to 


EUROPE 


Cunard announces another and most 
important development in transatlantic 
travel...the Cunard Budget Plan. 


Now, within the reach of all...a 
round trip to Europe or a European 
tour; this new Plan relieves you of all 
concern about expense ... small weekly 
payments for a year... then the joy of 
the actual voyage, which every one 
should make. 

Subscribers to the Cunard Budget 
Plan automatically become members of 
the Cunard Travel Club. . . another 
recent Cunard inauguration. The Club 
offers unusual privileges and is open to 
all interested in Travel. 


Precise information concerning the 
Budget Plan and the Travel Club will 
be mailed upon request to 


Secretary 


CUNARD 


TRAVEL CLUB 


25 Broadway, New York City 











October, 1927 

















IMPROVE 
The Health of Your High School Pupils 


Less attention is generally paid to health edu- 
cation in secondary than in elementary schools. 
During the high school ages the tuberculosis 
death rate in Pennsylvania is increased more 
than three fold. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Through the Modern Health Crusade can 
improve their individual and community health 
and win seats as 


KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE 

The Round Table Plan is explained in a 
manual entitled Advanced Course. 

Other literature for use in higher grades 
includes these: 

Supplementary Devices, a manual which tells 
how to form a health club, conduct games, 
plays, poster and essay contests, etc. 

Sitting and Sleeping in the Open Air, a prac- 
tical booklet on outdoor living. 











For this and other literature write your 

COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
or 

PENNSYLVANIA TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 

311 S. Juniper Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Distributors of the books, 
Health Training in Schools (Dansdill) 

and 

A Health Education Procedure (Wootten) 


(Supported by Christmas Seals) 


























Teach with Pictures! 


The TRANS-LUX Air-Cooled 
Opaque Projector 


Projects them on the Trans-Lux Screen before the entire 
class at one time 


The Trans-Lux Air-Cooled Opaque Projector makes 
usable an inexhaustible supply of pictures, post cards, 
sketches, etc., and they are always up-to-date. 

With the loose-leaf holders, newspaper clippings, 
pages from any book or other publications, pieces of 
fabric or bits of mineral or metal, biology spec- 
imens, and a thousand-and-one other subjects are 
held in the projector, and faithfully reflected on the 
screen under daylight conditions. 

Colors are faithfully projected in their true tones. 


With the stereopticon attachment, standard lantern 
slides can be used. 


We shail be glad to answer any specific question that 
will help you solve your Visual Education Problems. 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 


247 Park Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Working wonders for teachers 
in 60,000 schools 

















—a new, fascinating plan that 
multiplies interest in this 
vital health habit 


A plan that is being praised by teachers in every 
state because it is putting new life, new interest 
into their health programs! A unique, fasci- 
nating plan that works wonders in getting the 
children to practice one of the most vital health 
habits! 


You know the importance of a proper break- 
fast for children. Almost every raorning you 
have striking proof of inadequate nourishment 
among your pupils—physical fatigue, mental 
slowness, inattentiveness. And you know too 
what school nutrition authorities everywhere 
are recommending—a well-cooked cereal. They 
say the hot cereal breakfast gives just the men- 
tal and physical energy to last the morning 
through. 


The plan offered here presents the hot cereal 
idea in such a way that children want to prac- 
tice it. Ingeniously worked out by a teacher of 
many years experience, it is now bringing re- 
sults in more than 60,000 schools. 


Get all of this material 
absolutely free 


So enthusiastically have children taken to this 
plan, and so successful has it been in soreading 
the hot cereal breakfast habit, the Cream of 
Wheat Company is now making this special 
offer to all teachers. By merely clipping and 
mailing the coupon below you will get this full 
program and all material free. Not one penny 
cost for you at any time. The material includes 
unique contest devices, beautiful prizes, and 
plans for winning the co-operation of mothers. 






All material 


FREE 


1. Graded contest devices to 
establish the hot cereal 
breakfast habit. 


2. Comprehensive outlines for 
teaching other fundamental 
health habits. 


. Supplementary contest 


material. ; 
{. Picture awards for school , 
rooms. 
5. Outlines of talk to P. T 
Association. 





». Bibliography of health 
teaching literature 





For Mother 


Dwar Mother 








See how quickly your pupils respond to these 
unique ideas. Send for this free material and 
establish it in‘ your program. Then see how 
much more delightful it is to teach when bodies 
are fortified with the proper breakfast, and ‘ 
minds are quick tolearn. Mail the coupon today. ‘ 


® 1927, C. of W. Co. 





What teachers say 


“I think you are to be congratulated on your method 
of teaching the value of a hot cereal breakfast. To me 
this is one of the greatest health measures ever staged 
in our schools.’’ Miss E. M., Kirksville, Mo. 


‘*Practically all of my children are now eating a hot 
cereal breakfast.’’ Miss J. H.C., Utica, N. Y. 





Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 284, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me free your plan and material for teaching health. 


|” GE NORE 6 ASN Re ee STADE ET LE 5 oe ORT Ne neo 
Name and grade of school 


Address 
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Temple University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody | 

School of Music 

Training School for 





Nurses 
University High School 


| 
SEND FOR BULLETIN | 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 | 





‘Tremendous trifles— 

surely, lead pencils 

are tremendous beyond 

their size in their 

influence on handwriting—and 
on the right side when branded 


D1xon’s TICONDEROGA 


School Bureau 
Pencil Sales Department 


JosErpH D1rxon CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JersEy City, N. J. 


ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR 
OF DIXON SERVICE 1927 


1827 | 


























6s 
“The Shorthand 
s s 9° 
Waiting For! 
—Educators Say 
“Instructors enjoy teaching it; students enjoy 
studying it,’’ one school principal writes. Every- 
where, educators give high endorsement to 
Speedwriting, the simple, natural shorthand, 
written in the plain letters of the alphabet. 


Schools are adopting it; teachers are using it 
personally. 


PE Ca RR WIT PAT. OFF. 


The ‘NATURAL “SHORTHAND 





All the drudgery of teaching and learning 
shorthand is eliminated by this eusy, scientific 
system No signs and symbols, no tedious prac- 
tice or memory werk. You put the familiar 
a-b-c’s to work at once. 


Extension Course for Teachers 





You 


can 


qualify 


to teach Speedwriting or 
learn it for personal use through our special 


Teacher's Course, 


conducted on the correspond- 


ence plan. 


oughly 


in 


a few weeks of spare time study. 


You can master the system thor- 








Write for Free Booklet 
Where shall we send your copy of the interest- 
ing booklet that tells the full story of Speed- 
writing? 
BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Ine., Dept. 167K 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











——— a 


Study at Home 


Over ninety different corre- 
spondence courses for the 
training and improvement of 


Teachers 


Courses in Psychology, Education, 
English, Public School Art; German, 
Romance Languages, History, Politi- 
cal Science, Economics, Mathematic:. 
Latin, Zoology, Nature Study, Geology, 
Drawing, Industrial Art, Sociology, 
Ceramics, Geography, Metallurgy, 
Philosophy, Architecture, Rural Educa- 
tion, Chemistry, Physics, and Biblical 
Literature. 


Special Bulletin giving com- 
plete information mailed upon 
application to 


A. S. HURRELL 
Director of Teacher Training Extension 


The Pennsylvania State College 
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In wires or reading short circuits mean trouble! 
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LEARN TO STUDY READERS 


N at the eyes—out at the mouth—with no journey through the 
mind in between, such is the fatal short circuit in many chil- 
dren’s reading. They have been taught to read words correct- 

ly, but never to get at the thought behind them. The Learn to 
Study Readers make this short circuiting impossible. They are 
readers of the work type which train children in the reading habits 
on which successful study depends. They develop the ability to lo- 
cate material, to understand it, to organize it, and to remember it. 
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despatch. Send for our free catalogues of textbooks 
and supplementary readers, including those books 
recommended by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion at Harrisburg. 
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The Toronto Conference 


WALTER A. GEESEY 


Superintendent of Schools, Sunbury, Pa. 


' N YORLD Amity was the theme of the 
Toronto World Conference on Edu- 
cation. 

Military training, education for peace, mili- 
tary preparedness and the study of methods 
and instruments used to settle international 
disputes without resorting to war were among 
the subjects featured in the discussions. As 
stepping stones toward the realization of its 
objectives great stress was laid on moral and 
religious education, the propagation of inter- 
national goodwill by teachers, pre-school edu- 
cation, health education, illiteracy, behavior of 
adolescents, parent-teacher association work, 
the relation of the school to the community, 
educational exchange, handicapped children, 
industrial education, thrift education, rural 
education and the unbiased teaching of history 
and geography. 

An outstanding address of the entire con- 
vention was that made by Augustus O. 
Thomas, Commissioner of Education in the 
State of Maine and president of the World 
Federation of Education Associations. “World 
peace,” he said, “is the theme of our confer- 
ence. This key note will run through every- 
thing we do. World peace will be realized 
when the nations of the world understand each 
other better. Each boy and girl must learn 
that children everywhere play the same or 
similar games, have the same hopes and as- 
pirations, enjoy the same pleasures, love and 
are loved in the same way and ultimately finish 
their life tasks and pass to the place prepared 
for them. The teacher must aid in this better 
understanding. Education is the only means 
to bring it about.” 

Our own J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of the 
N. E. A., made a strong plea for Education 
Week over the entire world. He asked for an 
agreement among the nations for a specified 


time when we should impress on all children 
and adults the importance of education as a 
civilizing factor. In the course of his re- 
marks Mr. Crabtree made mention of the laud- 
able efforts of the American Legion and the 
American Bar Association to increase patriot- 
ism and respect for our Constitution. 

One of the strongest proponents of world 
peace was Raphael Herman of Washington, 
D. C., donor of the $25,000 award for an edu- 
cational plan calculated to produce world 
friendship and justice. Plainly stating at the 
outset that he was neither a militarist nor a 
pacifist, Mr. Herman declared himself to be 
n “Internationalist,” a believer in harmony 
amidst differences, who passionately loves his 
country and who believes that patriotism is 
not alone dying for one’s country but living 
for it. “As such I come to plead with you the 
cause of world peace through education, the 
only practical means which will surely solve 
the problems of the world. I come to plead to 
you,” Mr. Herman declared, “educators of the 
coming generation, by whom alone this can 
be brought about, in whose hands lie the 
peace and the destinies of the human race.” 

The modern conception of internationalism 
was clearly explained by Mr. Herman. “It is 
based,” he declared, “on the idea, not of de- 
stroying national individuality, but of pre- 
serving harmony in the midst of differences, 
just as each piece of a mosaic contributes to 
the beauty of the whole. Therefore,” he point- 
ed out, “nationalism and internationalism com- 
plement each other. Each is necessary to the 
other and must be made a human passion and 
a normal manifestation of human nature, for, 
as someone said, ‘the realization of interna- 
tionalism is the limit which humanity constant- 
ly approaches in the secular pilgrimage toward 
spiritual unity.’ 
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“The aims and objects of education,” Mr. 
Herman declared, “have been discussed since 
the days of Plato, but the discussion can never 
be regarded as complete, since every age has 
new problems, and demands a new theory for 
their expression as well as for their settlement. 
This is, of course, inevitable. The ultimate 
justification for formal education is the ne- 
cessity for passing on and handing down the 
lessons of experience. We teach the young 
because we have more experience, more knowl- 
edge of life than they. We wish to spare them 
the necessity and difficulty of repeating all our 
fruitless efforts, so that they may carry on 
the solution of the problem of life from the 
point where we laid it down.” 

An encouraging note was struck by the Ger- 
man delegates who in their speeches affirmed 
that public education in Germany is now edu- 
cation for peace. Otto Tacke of Stettin, Ger- 
many declared that “the German government 
is loyally living up to the constitution of Wei- 
mar which guarantees freedom to the teacher.” 
This view of governmental attitude toward 
education was confirmed by Erich Hylla, the 
deputy minister of education for Prussia. “The 
whole system of teaching and of the training 
of teachers has been reorganized,” said he. 
“The new spirit of education in all Germany 
is a spirit of democracy.” Raphael Herman 
of Washington, D. C., born in Germany but 
coming to the United States at the age of 11 
years and later becoming one of its prominent 
citizens, said that there is now a “completely 
new Germany. It will shortly be the world’s 
leader in democracy. Imperial Germany is ab- 
solutely dead.” 


It is rather interesting in this connection to 
note that we were the object of criticism by 
E. J. Sainsbury of Surrey, England, because 
in certain of our colleges military training is 
compulsory. He affirms that military training 
during the college age is training for war, 
while the similar training of the English boy, 
given during the secondary school age, does 
not smack of this objectionable feature. Per- 
sonally, we believe he has discovered a distinc- 
tion without a difference. 

The committee on education for peace, head- 
ed by P. W. Kuo of Nanking, China, presented 
a significant report to the federation. It 
made the following interesting survey of the 
peace movement: The movement for the elim- 
ination of war and the promotion of peace 
has gained great momentum during recent 
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decades, especially since the world war. This 
is shown by the ever widening scope of its 
activities, by the essential unity of purpose, 
by the emphasis placed upon education as a 
fundamental means of effecting peace and by 
the conscious attempts of peace workers and 
organizations interested in peace to cooperate. 

The federation aims to have universal Good- 
will Day celebrated each year on May 18, and 
also to have a World Peace Sunday with ap- 
propriate hymns and sermons in the churches 
on the first Sunday after Christmas. 

History textbooks and history teaching 


came in for their share of criticism as propo- 


nents of militarism under present compilation 
and usage. History teachers ought to guard 
against making history the vehicle of propa- 
ganda, either nationalistic, anti-nationalistic 
or internationalistic, according to J. T. Davis, 
past president of the association of assistant 
masters. of England and Wales, who spoke 
before the secondary schools section. “An ar- 
dent Socialist can very easily, by use of the 
history lesson, imbue his pupils with his own 
type of thought. An ardent anti-Socialist can 
do the same thing. The main object of history 
teaching,” he said, “is to stimulate the imag- 
ination, not to teach nationalism or any other 
‘ism.’ There is no better corrector of the in- 
tense nationalistic point of view than the 
study of history of some other nation.” 


“The right kind of world history has not 
yet been written,” declared Frank Hoare. “The 
aim of history teaching in the future must be 
to show the story of the world’s development 
rather than to portray the facts of national 
development. The study of a war period can- 
not be said to be complete until careful exam- 
ination has been made of the consequence of 
the war on the lives of the ordinary people.” 

Carroll D. Champlin of Pennsylvania State 
College said it was impossible for teachers to 
speak their minds freely on matters of peace 
and war. Three superintendents had recently 
lost their jobs over such questions, he de- 
clared. “If superintendents cannot speak their 
minds, what chance has the general teacher 
of doing so?” he queried when asked further 
about his views on the subject. 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Ambler, 
Pennsylvania, presided at the inaugural ses- 
sion of the Parent-Teacher Conference with 
delegates present from countries the world 


(Turn to page 84) 
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Slippery Rock’s Nature Study and Health 
Education Camp 


N June, 1925 the Slippery Rock State Nor- 


mal School organized, as one of its summer 


school courses, a camp in the open for 
those students who were training especially 
for the fields of nature study and health edu- 
cation. Organized as an experiment, the camp 
had two major aims: 


1. To train in the open, in direct touch with 
nature, those preparing to be teachers or 
supervisors of health education or nature 
study 


2. To combine with health education a course 
in nature study and instruction in scout 
activities 

An ideal site for the experiment was se- 
cured at a spot on Slippery Rock Creek, three 
miles from the Normal School. The camp, 
located on an eminence which slopes to the 
stream, has abundant facilities for all forms 
of athletics, ample provisions for aquatic 
sports and is the center of a rich field for na- 
ture study work. 

The camp school opened with twenty-two 
students under the direction of three teachers, 
and so successful were the results of the first 
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Gathering for the evening campfire program 


six weeks that increased demands were made 
for a continuance of the course during 1926 
summer session. The advantages of doing 
health work in the open, of studying nature 
first-hand, of learning the names, home and 
life work of plants, animals, those living things 
with which man is associated, of coming face 
to face with life forces and problems, of ac- 
quiring those attitudes and skills that camp 
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life develop—all these had an influence on the 
students who took the courses and expressed 
themselves in a superior preparation for the 
fields of work these students were planning 
to take up. 








Part of the nature study collection of two students 


What began as an experiment in 1925 has 
become an established department in the Slip- 
pery Rock State Normal School. The courses 
have expanded until now they include scout- 
ing, camp craft, camp organization and admin- 
istration; mass games, water sports, health 
teaching, health supervising, teaching of na- 
ture study for departmental and platoon 
schools, and training directors, teachers and 
counselors for boys’ and girls’ camps. 

Few superior camp locations are to be found. 
The water is clear and deep in either direction 
from the camp for a mile and a half. A 
straight-away of over half a mile allows full 
provision for canoeing and swimming. Deep 
woods and open fields are ideal for the work 
of scouting, camping and athletics. The woods, 
fields, swamps‘and streams offer an abundant 
variety of birds, flowers, trees, insects and 
water life for study. 

The camp is a distinctive activity. The fac- 
ulty members from the nature study and 
health education departments have had direct 
charge of all that has been done. Women of 
the faculty look after the camp life of the 
girls, while the boys, in a separate part of the 
camp, are supervised by a man. 

All equipment is up-to-date. For the water 
crafts, a well constructed pier with diving 
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A small collection 


boards is located beside a thirty foot crib for 
beginners. There are six canoes and more are 
to be added in 1928. A life guard is present 
during all swimming periods. 

All tents are equipped with flies and wooden 
floors. The camp is provided with the usual 
headquarters, recreation and mess tents. For 
nature study, there are aquaria, insect and 
plant collecting outfits, reference material and 
a five inch refractor telescope which aids 
greatly in the study of the skies. Adjoining 
the camp is a completely equipped athletic 
field. The recreation tent is provided with a 
piano, phonograph and radio. A chef has 
charge of the food and a watchman is on duty 
every night. 

It is required that all health education stu- 
dents of Slippery Rock take the six weeks’ 
work in camp before they graduate. Many 
others interested in Nature Study elect to take 
the work, which is divided into several de- 
partments as follows: 


Health Education Nature Study 
Camp Craft Stars Insects 
Scouting Trees Birds 
Water Sports Flowers Animals 


Conferences are held daily in the open at 
which students and faculty participate in a 
survey of nature. Students report upon indi- 
vidual birds, plants, insects or animals. The 
instructor brings together and ties up the in- 
formation in a system of groups. Principles 
are elucidated, and the life of nature’s people 
is studied. An investigation of fresh water 
life and the aquarium is conducted. Pictures 
and specimens of salt water life are at hand. 
Books on nature, botany, zoology, birds and 
insects are available and meet the library 
needs. Pedagogical principles are strongly 
emphasized. 
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Ready for an overnight hike 


Certainly such a course gives a most valu- 
able and practical training in responsibility, 
initiative, worthy, healthful and recreational 
use of leisure time, character ideals and the 
safeguarding of human life. What worthier 
effort can be made for the girls and boys of 
America? 





A COLLEGE PROFESSOR’S UNIQUE 
TEST OF AN EDUCATED MAN 


A professor in the University of Chicago 
told his pupils that he should consider them 
educated in the best sense of the word when 
they could say “Yes” to every one of the four- 
teen questions that he would put to them. 

The questions follow: 

1. Has education given you sympathy with 
all good causes and made you espouse them? 

2. Has it made you public spirited? 

3. Has it made you a brother to the weak? 

4. Have you learned how to make friends 
and keep them? 

5. Do you know what it is to be a friend 
yourself? 

6. Can you look an honest man or a pure 
woman straight in the eye? 

7. Do you see anything to love in a little 
child? 

8. Will a lonely dog follow you in the street? 

9. Can you be high-minded and happy in 
the meaner drudgeries of life? 

10. Do you think washing dishes and hoeing 
corn as compatible with high-thinking as 
piano playing or golf? 

11. Are you good for anything to yourself? 

12. Can you be happy alone? 

13. Can you look out over the world and see 
anything but dollars and cents? 

14. Can you look into a mud puddle by the 
wayside and see the clear sky? 





_ Worry is evidence of an ill-controlled brain; 
it is merely a stupid waste of time in unpleas- 
antness. If men and women practiced mental 
calisthenics as they do physical calisthenics, 
they would purge their brains of this foolish- 
ness.—Arnold Bennett. 
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Teaching a Lesson in Moral Education 


ERNEST HORN 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


LTHOUGH it is an undisputed fact 
A that important indirect moral values 

result from the teaching of literature, 
history and art, from the socialized recita- 
tion and from student responsibility for self- 
government, yet the present situation in this 
country seems to demand that in addition to 
these indirect influences, there must be direct 
moral and civic instruction. Those who say 
that morals are too subtle and too indefinite 
to be taught directly or that pupils cannot 
understand such problems, either have not 
tried to teach children by direct methods, or 
have not gone about the job frankly and with 
sympathy for the child’s point of view. 

At present there are two principal methods 
of organizing courses in moral instruction; 
first, an organization about ideals and second, 
an organization about typical life situations. 


Organization Around Moral and Civic Ideals 

W. W. Charters of the University of Chicago 
holds that ideals can and should be taught di- 
rectly.* Although organizing his course of 
study around ideals, Dr. Charters gives for 
each ideal a large number of situations and 
“trait actions.” For example, the chief classes 
of situations given under honesty are: money, 
property, statements, promises, social rela- 
tions, rules, directions, orders, games, class 
recitations, examinations, tests and preparing 
lessons. The following examples, from his 
detailed list of situations involving honesty in 
connection with statements, illustrate how he 
uses situations to build ideals: 


1. “You make statements about yourself.” 

(a) “You need an excuse for an unjustified 
absence from school.” 

(b) “You are required to report on your 
outside reading.” 

(c) “Your new suit is ruined, and your 
father asks you how you did it.” 

2. “You make statements about other people.” 

(a) “You accuse another person of some 
misdeed.” 

(b) “You dislike an individual, and you 
have an opportunity to make statements 
reflecting on his character.” 

3. “Miscellaneous.” 
(a) “You are asked the price of some- 





*Charters, W. W., Elementary School Journal, Volume 
XXV, February, 1925, pp. 424-35 and March, 1925, pp. 
507-17. 


thing you own, and you want it to seem 
very expensive.” 

(b) “You tell a story about things you are 
supposed to have seen.” 


Organization Around Moral and Civic Situations 

An examination of the articles which Dr. 
Charters has published on this subject shows 
that the meat of his plan is the list of concrete 
situations. It is better, in the writer’s judg- 
ment, to organize the course in moral and 
civic instruction around the chief classes of 
moral and civic situations. The conduct units 
involved in meeting these situations satisfac- 
torily should be the beginning and the end of 
moral and civic instruction. In such instruc- 
tion ideals play an important part, but they 
develop inductively out of a consideration of 
the concrete situations and therefore are inci- 
dental to the direct teaching of good conduct 
in these situations. Such a plan is not likely 
to degenerate into mere talk or empty gen- 
eralizations about abstract qualities of char- 
acter. It keeps the minds of teachers, parents 
and pupils upon conduct, which is the aim of 
all moral instruction. A critical study of an 
experimental trial of this method during the 
past two years indicates that schools may look 
with confidence to direct instruction organized 
about concrete situations as a means of a defi- 
nite improvement of moral and civic conduct. 


The Problem of Method 


An illustration of what is meant by con- 
crete situations will serve to make clear the 
preceding paragraphs as well as to illustrate 
the most important principles which should be 
observed in teaching. In a middle western 
city the children in going to school cut across 
lots. Lawns were damaged, shrubbery broken 
down and flower beds ruined. The first grade 
teacher saw in this situation a need for moral 
instruction. She could have lectured her pu- 
pils on that point and laid down rules, but 
having been trained to give a different type 
of moral instruction she did not do that. 
Rather, she went about the job frankly and 
directly. She took her pupils out to see some 
of these lots with the damaged lawns, shrub- 
bery and flower beds. She asked them if they 
saw anything there that they would not like 
if they owned the property. She asked the 
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pupils how they thought the householders felt 
about the damage. The children saw very 
readily that the householders, of course, would 
not like to have their property harmed in any 
way. 

She might have stopped at that point by 
saying, “Let’s not do that any more.” Instead, 
she asked, “How can we be sure that we stop 
cutting across these lots?” 

The pupils discussed a plan for stopping this 
trespass and they did stop it. They soon ob- 
served, however, that the pupils of the other 
grades were cutting across the lawns. They 
asked whether they ought not to try to get 
the rest of the pupils to stop damaging these 
properties. Again they formulated their plan 
of action. They went to the householders and 
apologized to them, explaining that they real- 
ly had not meant to do any damage. They ask- 
ed the owners’ permission to put up signs op- 
posite the places where most of the damage 
had been done. The pupils made these signs 
themselves and put them up. Then they 
planned short speeches and chose representa- 
tives to go to the other grades in the school 
to make an appeal to them to stop cutting 
across lots. They also posted little girls and 
boys opposite these corners near the school to 
remind boys and girls that they should not 
cut across the lots. 

Now the teacher could have let the matter 
stop there. She had obtained results in terms 
of conduct. Instead she led her pupils to 
apply what they had learned to other situa- 
tions. She asked them if they could think of 
other instances where they had, without think- 
ing, damaged the property of others. Two 
children suggested that they remembered slid- 
ing down a neighbor’s hay stack; others, that 
they had been playing in an empty building 
without the permission of the owner, and so 
on, unti: the blackboard was full of a variety 
of cases of trespass. 

Then, working sympathetically, she led the 
children to state the general principles or ideals 
that they should keep in mind in all these situ- 
ations. Each child who had been trespassing 
was led to plan how not to trespass in the 
future. 

Notice the essential steps in this teaching. 
First, it started with a concrete situation that 
could be readily understood by the children. 
Second, the pupils themselves were allowed to 
sense what was wrong in that situation. Third, 
the pupils were allowed to formulate for them- 
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selves a plan for right conduct. Fourth, they 
were allowed to carry it out, and they were 
left with the feeling that they had not done 
their job until it was carried out. Mere talk- 
ing was seen not to be enough. Fifth, they 
were encouraged to plan for transferring what 
they had learned in this situation to other 
situations of a similar type; and sixth, they 
were guided in formulating in their own words 
and for themselves principles of conduct to 
govern them in the future. Finally, provision 
should be made for an occasional checking up 
of the number of times that each child has re- 
sponded correctly in similar situations. 

Do you see that pupil initiative and proper 
self-expression were emphasized in all that 
this teacher did? Her teaching illustrates how 
one can combine all of the good that is claimed 
for freedom on the part of children with a 
definite sense of responsibility on their part. 
Here you have all of the benefits claimed by 
the disciplinarians coupled with the best that 
is claimed by those who emphasize freedom and 
self-expression. 

Direct instruction of the type just describ- 
ed is now to be found in a number of public 
schools. Teachers who have assisted in teach- 
ing such lessons have been asked to be very 
critical about results. They have been asked 
several questions: First, is this less concrete 
and understandable than other subjects? With- 
out exception they say “No, it is more con- 
crete.” The child can understand not only ex- 
actly what it is that he is supposed to be 
working out, but also why he is supposed to 
be working it out. Second, these teachers 
have been asked to tell whether or not this 
is less interesting than other subjects in the 
school. They say that it is more interesting. 
Third, they have been asked to judge critically 
whether it is not more important for the 
community and for the children than other 
studies in the school. The answer is that it 
is more important. Fourth, they have been 
asked to tell whether it has as unmistakable 
an effect upon the conduct of pupils right now 
as well as a promise of affecting the future 
as to other studies. They say, “More so.” 

In other words, we have uniform enthusiasm 
on the part of teachers and of parents who 
have participated in this type of work. 





The fruit of liberal education is not learn- 
ing, but the capacity and desire to learn; not 
knowledge, but power. Charles W. Eliot 
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Historical Development of the Profession- 
al Aspect of the Certification of Teachers 
in Pennsylvania 


JONAS E. WAGNER 


Teacher Bureau, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


State responsibility in connection with 
the training and certification of public 
school teachers is embodied in Governor 
George Wolf’s message to the legislature of 
1834, in which he urged that provision should 
be made 
to secure the education and instruction of 
a competent number of active, intelligent 
teachers, who will not only be prepared, 
but well qualified to take upon themselves 
the government of the schools and to 
communicate instruction to scholars. 


6 er earliest recorded recognition of 


While this recommendation failed to accom- 
plish all that was in his mind, a slight for- 
ward step was taken towards the preparation 
of teachers in that the Free School Act of 
1834 provided that two citizens in each dis- 
trict, to be appointed by the Court, should 
serve as inspectors of schools. Among other 
simple duties they were privileged to examine 
and certificate teachers. It was also provided 
that the inspectors might adopt regulations 
looking toward uniformity in examinations and 
certification throughout the district. This is 
probably the first effort toward standardiza- 
tion in the field of certification on record in 
Pennsylvania. 


This first venture was soon modified, for 
the legislature of 1840 provided that school 
directors were given power either of them- 
selves or of delegating it to some competent 
person employed by them, to examine all teach- 
ers applying for schools and to grant licenses. 
This authority being largely discretionary in 
nature soon failed to meet the full intent of 
the law. In 1849 this condition was remedied 
by an act which prohibited the employment of 
teachers without a certificate on which was 
written the branches they were qualified to 
teach, such certificates to be signed by a ma- 
jority of the direciors before whom the appli- 
cants were examined. 

Such a system, however, gave little encour- 
agement toward professional progress. While 
there were many glowing exceptions, the great 
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majority of districts made scarcely any ad- 
vance on account of narrow local ideas. The 
records of the years from 1834 to 1854 are 
rich in their notations of the standards on 
which a certificate would be granted. In one 
district, for example, the basis for issuing the 
coveted paper rested on an acceptable answer 
to the question, “What is your price?” in an- 
other, one had to believe in the Trinity, in 
the Old and New Testaments as the rule of 
faith, and be able to teach the Shorter Cate- 
chism if requested; while in still another sec- 
tion, the ability to make and repair a quill pen 
was the sine qua non for entrance into teach- 
ing service. These standards were not gen- 
eral, of course, but the possibility of their 
being in practice indicates the range of prep- 
aration of the period. 

It will be noted that these attempts to de- 
velop a simple technique of teacher prepara- 
tion were of a severely local character, and 
there is little to indicate that teachers improv- 
ed much before the middle of the century when 
an educational revival brought about a new 
era in Pennsylvania. As a result of this 
awakening of interest one of the most im- 
portant advances ever made in this State for 


‘ the professional improvement of the teaching 


service was inaugurated when the legislature 
of 1854 created the office of county superinten- 
dent of schools. It was stipulated in this law 
that the county superintendent was responsible 
for the examination of all teachers, thus plac- 
ing this important trust in the hands of a pro- 
fessional rather than a lay authority. While 
there was much opposition to the new office 
on the part of school directors then in power, 
which resulted in choosing some superinten- 
dents with low professional standards, it did 
on the whole bring a number of active edu- 
cators into the ranks. It may be mentioned 
in passing that such examinations were given 
in the presence of school directors who it was 
claimed would be better able to pass judgment 
on the qualifications of those they desired to 
employ. It was the practice further to invite 
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citizens of the community to be present, and 
to have the superintendent give a general ad- 
dress on the occasion in which he would out- 
line his thoughts on the subject of education 
and the improvement of the schools. Reports 
of the day indicate that audiences were many 
times very large. 

One of the first steps taken after the pass- 
age of the law was the calling of a convention 
of county superintendents by State Superin- 
tendent Black, to be convened in Harrisburg, 
July, 1854, which resulted in formulating a 
system of certificates that embodied many of 
the fundamental principles found in Penn- 
sylvania’s scheme of certification today. This 
convention in a rather outstanding report 
adopted three types of certificates correspond- 
ing to three general grades of public schools, 
primary, secondary and high. The plan was 
later modified by the State Superintendent 
who under his general powers limited the 
number to two forms. Thus all teachers were 
arbitrarily placed in two classes by what may 
be denominated a Procrustean operation. The 
first form was known as a first-class or per- 
manent certificate and entitled the holder to 
the privilege of being called a _ professional 
teacher. The next grade was for those who 
were not thorough in the branches named in 
the law and was known as a second-class or 
temporary certificate, valid for one year. This 
latter type called for a sufficient knowledge 
of orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar and geography. The for- 
mer contemplated a thorough and searching 
knowledge of these subjects and was valid 
only in the county where issued. 

In 1855 the State Superintendent revised 
the temporary form of certificate by intro- 
ducing a scale of grades. to indicate relative 
degrees of efficiency on the part of a teacher 
instead of licensing all on the same basis. 
Gradation for the art of teaching was also 
now included as a requirement on the cer- 
tificate. 

During the period from 1834 to 1857 there 
was apparently little attention given to pro- 
fessional training, for the academies and 
colleges were practically the only institutions 
devoted to higher training, and it was thought 
that their facilities were adequate for any de- 
mand the teaching profession might present. 


Those who follow historic developments in 
Pennsylvania must be impressed with the fact 
that a consistent policy has always been main- 
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tained in the matter of adjusting an educa- 
tional advance to what seemed to reflect the 
most enlightened public sentiment of the 
period. In accordance with this philosophy 
the time seemed propitious to make another 
move towards a higher professional status of 
her teachers. After many years of discussion 
and repeated recommendations by incoming 
Governors, a law was enacted in 1857 which 
authorized the organization of a system of 
State normal schools. It was provided that 
examinations for graduation from such schools 
were to be conducted by not less than three 
and not more than five normal school princi- 
pals who were designated by the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools. These examinations 
were to be conducted in the presence of the 
county superintendent of the counties em- 
braced in the normal school district. The 
board of principals upon a two-thirds vote was 
authorized to issue certificates to students who 
completed full courses in which were set forth 
the branches each student was qualified to 
teach. 

It will thus be seen that a new policy was 
in effect, for the State now assumed an active 
part in regulating a system of licenses for its 
public school teachers. In other words, a first 
step was definitely taken in the direction of 
State certification. As a consequence new 
standards were rapidly evolved and greater 
professional zeal was inspired. While the 
process of training involved many cooperative 
factors, the principle of State certification was 
firmly established. This was further strength- 
ened in the supplement of 1859 which amended 
the original Normal School Act to the effect 
that examinations were to be conducted in 
the presence of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools and the county superintendent, if they 
so desired. 


Again in 1871 through a further amend- 
ment the State Superintendent or his deputy 
was made chairman of the board of examiners 
now consisting of five members, two of whom 
were to be principals of normal schools, in- 
cluding one from the school being examined, 
and two county superintendents from the nor- 
mal school district, both of whom were to be 
appointed by the State Superintendent. With 
the advent of the School Code of 1911, the 
amendment of 1895 was again modified in that 
a sufficient number of county, district, or as- 
sistant county or district superintendents 
were to be appointed to assist in the examina- 
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tions. This provision was still further amend- 
ed in 1921 to the effect that the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction was authorized to 
prescribe and conduct necessary examinations 
for the students in State normal schools. 


Following closely the normal school legisla- 
tion of 1857 was the announcement by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of two 
new forms of certificates which were to super- 
sede those then in existence, not including the 
normal school certificates. The lowest grade 
was known as the provisional certificate and 
was valid for one year. The subject of mental 
arithmetic was added as a new requirement. 
The other form was known as a Teacher’s 
County Certificate and was permanent in the 
county where issued. The requirements for a 
provisional certificate in 1861 were a good 
moral character and in addition evidence of 
scholarship of such a standard as to “Be of as 
high grade in the branches as the supply of 
teachers in the county will afford.” To secure 
the other form or the professional type requir- 
ed great proficiency in the subjects outlined 
and in addition thereto, in the theory and 
practice of teaching. 

The next important step was taken when 
the legislature in 1867 enacted a law which 
embodied a plan for certification which in the 
field of elementary education remained essen- 
tially without change until 1921. The grades 
of certificates authorized were three in num- 
ber, namely, provisional, professional and per- 
manent, and strictly local in their issue. The 
permanent certificate was issued on the basis 
of examinations given by a committee elected 
yearly by ballot in the annual session of the 
Teachers’ Institute by teachers holding valid 
certificates. This latter provision placed re- 
sponsibility for developing the future profes- 
sion in the hands of the teachers themselves. 


It was estimated at this time that one-half 
of the teachers in the State had never read a 
book on pedagogy. The new provisions, how- 
ever, tended to encourage too many to be con- 
tent with the provisional form. Such an out- 
come would naturally be expected for it is a 
well known fact in the financial world that an 
inferior currency always tends to drive out 
one of greater stability. The selection of a 
permanent certificate committee brought hun- 
dreds to the institute which tended to create a 
professional pride and spirit previously un- 
known. A note of protest, however, was voiced 
from time to time as in some instances these 
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committees would organize Saturday Normal 
Classes, for which pay was accepted. 

The subject of certification apparently re- 
ceived little consideration for a number of 
years as no change was recorded from 1867 
to 1893, when an act was passed which auth- 
orized the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to grant without examination permanent 
State Teacher’s Certificates to all applicants 
therefor who were graduates of recognized 
literary and scientific colleges whose courses 
of study covered four years. It also re- 
quired applicants to be twenty-one years of 
age and to have taught for three years subse- 
quent to graduation. This is a second step in 
State certification. 


A special act of 1901 provided that all ap- 
plicants for provisional and professional cer- 
tificates were required to pass examinations 
in elementary algebra and civil government. 
By a ruling of the State Superintendent per- 
manent certificates could not be granted on 
a lower basis of scholarship than was required 
for the two forms just indicated. This special 
act is noteworthy in that it emphasizes the 
principle all too often overlooked, that teach- 
ers should know more than they are required 
to teach. 


With the enactment into law of Pennsyl- 
vania’s School Code of 1911 the legal basis 
for certification was further defined in the 
provisions of Section 1301, which classified 
certificates, as follows: Provisional, profes- 
sional, permanent, normal school, special and 
college. The requirements for the first two 


and the normal school certificate were essen- 


tially the same as before. The requirements 
for the permanent State certificate were prac- 
tically the same as before with exception that 
the examinations were given by an examining 
board appointed by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. This is a third step in the 
direction of the State assuming the power of 
licensing teachers. The college certificate 
known. as a provisional college certificate was 
granted by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to graduates of approved colleges 
whe had completed not less than two hundred 
hours of pedagogical studies. This certificate 
was valid for three years after which it be- 
came a life license upon evidence of success- 
ful teaching experience throughout this period. 
The special type of certificate was issued by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
through examinations for licensing teachers 
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of kindergarten, drawing, vocal music, manual 
training, physical training and other special 
branches. This is the fourth step in the di- 
rection of State certification. 

The interim between 1911 and 1921 showed 
practically no change in the standards of cer- 
tification other than in individual instances 
where requirements advanced in accordance 
with the best educational thought of the day. 
This was also true of the teacher training 
work in the State normal schools. While the 
courses in these institutions reflected consid- 
erable work of a secondary nature and acad- 
emic in character, there was much real prog- 
ress along the lines of professional training 
in most of these institutions. However, the 
greatest step forward that was ever taken by 
the Commonwealth in the field of teacher 
preparation and certification was reached un- 
der the provisions of the Edmonds Teachers’ 
Qualification and Salary Act of April 28, 
1921. This law embodies not only an advanc- 
ed professional aspect but carries with it a 
system of minimum salary provisions and 
State aid features such as is perhaps excelled 
by no other Commonwealth. With the advent 
of this law, the whole system of licensing 
teachers was placed under the supervision of 
the State Council of Education, acting through 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, with 
the exception of the emergency type of certifi- 
cate which may be issued by a local superin- 
tendent of schools. 

In pursuance with the authority vested in 
the State Council of Education by this act, 
relative to making rules and regulations gov- 
erning the issue and kind oi certificates, the 
following types of certificates were outlined 
in accordance therewith: Emergency, partial, 
standard, normal school and college. 


This brief review of the evolution of teacher 
certification in Pennsylvania indicates that 
the process of transferring the power of licens- 
ing from local authorities to that of the State 
began within a quarter of a century after the 
passage of the free school act and continued 
step by step until complete State control was 
consummated in 1921. While the more strict- 
ly localized systems of certification had certain 
obvious advantages, an unbiased study of the 
development of this phase of teacher prepara- 
tion leads one to the conclusion that the great- 
est professional advances on the part of 


teachers always followed periods of new pow- 
ers assumed by the State. 


This is particularly 
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true with respect to the progress that has been 
made since the Edmonds Act of 1921. By em- 
barking on this great educational adventure, 
Pennsylvania placed herself in the forefront 
of the progressive commonwealths in the 
Union. 





THE TORONTO CONFERENCE 
(From page 76) 
over. The keynote of the discussion on parent- 
teacher cooperation in education was empha- 
sized by Mrs. W. H. Becker in her statement 
that “a school without a parents’ organization 
of some kind should not exist.” Interesting 
methods of operation in the United States were 
outlined by Mrs. Edward C. Mason, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers of the U. S. A. The progress of the 
movement in China was described by Miss 
Rhoda Tsao and in Ireland by Mrs. St. George 
Lefroy from Dublin. Mrs. William Beers of 
Hilo, Hawaii, presented a graphic account of 
the working out of the movement in the schools 
of Hawaii. A. E. Marty, president of the 
Ontario Federation of Home and School Clubs, 
extended greetings to the delegates. There was 
a distinct challenge to parents, churches and 


_ the community at large, as well as to teachers, 


said Mrs. Mason, that the child training 
through parent training could be put on a 
scientific basis. The child had little chance to 
evade education in its broadest sense if parents 
and teachers would cooperate. 


Taken throughout, the entire conference was 
highly idealistic. It gave much food for the 
thoughtful consideration of the countries 
whose delegates were in attendance. Could 
these countries secure the thorough coopera- 
tion of their educational systems toward the 
ideals set before them at this meeting, we 
should find the next generation many strides 
forward in the pathway leading to internation- 
al peace. A sight to me both prophetic and 
inspiring was that vast Convocation Hall on 
Sunday evening, filled with representatives of 
the nations of the world all joining together 
in praise and worship of the Maker of the 
Universe. It seemed to foretell that a day will 
come, when, through education, war will cease 
and international differences will be settled 
entirely through amicable adjustment because 
all nations will have been given a broader 
view and understanding of the needs of their 
fellow men. 
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OUR ASSOCIATION 


As we shall probably have about 1,500 new 
members this fall, it may not be amiss to 
give them a bird’s eve view of the activities 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. Perhaps some of the older members will 
also read with interest the following brief 
description of what is being done. 

What is the P. S. E. A.? It is a voluntary 
organization of the teachers of the State 
with these purposes: “to promote the general 
educational welfare, to protect and advance the 
interests of its members, to foster professional 
zeal, to advance educational standards and to 
establish and maintain helpful, friendly rela- 
tions.” It is absolutely democratic (small d) 
as “any person actively engaged in educational 
work in Pennsylvania may become an active 
member,” thus each member’s vote counts ex- 
actly as much as every other member’s vote. 

How does the Association work? 1. Through 
local branches of which there are now 262. In 
these locals the members study their local 
professional problems of teaching and of the 
teacher, they forward resolutions to the As- 
sociation’s resolutions committee, they elect 
and send delegates to the annual meeting of 
the House of Delegates, they conduct mem- 
bership campaigns for local, state and national 
associations. 

2. Through eleven departments, fourteen 
sections and ten round tables. In the meet- 
ings of these bodies, members consider particu- 
lar educational problems in subject matter and 
methods, and study special phases of educa- 
tion: guidance, extension, health, library, 
school publications, visual education. 

3. Through the House of Delegates which 


consists of delegates elected by the local - 


branches, one for every 100 members, one 
from each department and one from the State 
Department of Public Instruction. The House 
of Delegates is the legislative or policy forming 
body of the Association. It conducts the elec- 
tions, considers committee reports and gives 
directions to the Executive Council. 

4. Through the Executive Council, which 
carries out the plans and policies adopted by 
the House of Delegates. There are now four- 
teen members of the Executive Council: the 
presidents of the eleven departments, the presi- 
dent and the first vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation, and the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. They meet at the call of the 
president, elect and direct the employees, adopt 
the budget and perform such other duties as 
are required by the constitution. 

5. Through Convention Districts. As there 
is no building in the Commonwealth that can 
house all of our members in convention assem- 
bled, the State has been zoned into seven con- 
vention districts. These districts hold con- 


ventions throughout the year usually in con- 
nection with other established meetings. Three 
of these conventions will be held this fall: 

a. The Northwestern at Exposition Park, 
Conneaut Lake, September 30-October 1. This 
number of the Journal will be mailed while 
that convention is in progress, but the list 
of officers and principal speakers was printed 
in the September Journal, page 22. 

b. The Central at Lock Haven, October 
6-8. Among the speakers already secured are: 


Frank E. Baker, President State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Frank D. Boynton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ithaca, New York 
Margaret Kirby, the A. N. Palmer Company, 
New York City 

Dr. Horace V. Pike, State Hospital, Dan- 

ville 
Samuel C. Schmucker, West Chester 
Charles R. Toothaker, Curator Philadelphia 
Museum 

Frank W. Wright, Director of Division of 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
and State Normal Schools of Massachu- 
setts, Boston 

ce. The Western at Pittsburgh. Arrange- 
ments are now being made for the fall meet- 
ing, October 21 and 22. 

6. Through the State Convention. President 
George D. Robb and the presidents and chair- 
men of our departments, sections and round 
tables have arranged programs of great ex- 
cellence for the State Convention which will 
be held in Lancaster, December 28 and 29. On 
those two days the House of Delegates, the 
legislative or policy forming body of 500 dele- 
gates from the local branches, will hold its 
annual sessions and will elect the officers for 
1928 and the State delegates to the summer 
convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which will be held in Minneapolis the 
week of July 4. Among the speakers already 
secured are: 


Martin Grove Brumbaugh, President of 
Juniata College and Past President of 
the P. S. E. A. 
Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 
John S. Fisher, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg 

Glenn Frank, President University of Wis- 
consin 

J. F. Hosic, Professor of Education, Colum- 
bia University, New York City 

Charles H. Judd, Dean School of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

John A. H. Keith, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

R. J. Leonard, Director, School of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 
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Charles Lose, Former President, Central 
State Teachers College, Montoursville 


Charles Lathrop Pack, Chairman, Board of 
Directors, American Tree Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. G. Sargent, Professor of Rural Educa- 
tion, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Headquarters will be at the Brunswick Ho- 
tel. Other hotels in Lancaster are Stevens 
House, Webber, Wheatland. 

Every local branch should send its full 
quota of delegates and every delegate should 
attend both meetings of the House of Dele- 
gates. Every one of our 56,762 teachers who 
can possibly do so should spend December 28 
and 29 in Lancaster. 

7. Through Committees. Some of the most 
important work of the Association is done by 
committees working under the direction of the 
President and the Executive Council. Some of 
these are Ethics, Curriculum, Legislation, 
Resolutions, Retirement and Tenure. 

8. Through the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. The Association is now publishing 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL in an edi- 
tion of 62,000 copies a month which literally 
covers the State. It is our house organ, or 
official publication, and is the means of com- 
munication with our members. Each number 
gives a cross section of educational activities 
and contains an eight-page official section of 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 
Every teacher and every school board member 
should receive and read the Journal regu- 
larly. Each number carries a goodly amount 
of high class advertising which is quite as im- 
portant from the standpoint of up-to-date in- 
formation as any part of the Journal. The 
“ads” in the September number netted the 
Association $2,382.66, a neat sum with which 
to pay printers’ bills and cost of mailing. The 
actual cost of printing that number was 
$2,533. 

9. Through the Educational Review. Each 
year in November, the Association publishes a 
9 x 12-inch special number showing pictor- 
ially the progress made in the construction of 
modern school buildings. This year’s number 
will be expanded to show the “high spots” in 
educational achievement in each county and 
city in the State. As only a limited edition 
(4,000 copies) of this number is printed, it 
is sent only to superintendents, supervising 
principals and secretaries of school boards. A 
free edition of 62,000 copies of this adminis- 
trative number would well nigh bankrupt the 
Association. It retails at $1.00 per copy. 

10. Through the Public School Directory. 
It is proposed to send this year’s enrolment 
cards to the printer early in January, 1928 
as copy for a complete Public School Directory 
of Pennsylvania. This venture is still con- 


tingent upon receipt of a minimum number 
of orders for copies at $1.00 per. 

11. Through Headquarters staff. In Feb- 
ruary, 1925 on the authorization of the Erie 
House of Delegates, the Executive Council 
purchased a substantial brick house at 400 
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N. Third Street, Harrisburg, facing the Capi- 
tol on a site 24 feet by 90 feet for $52,500. 
Improvements, alterations and equipment cost 
$14,800.19, making a total cost of $67,300.19. 
The Harrisburg House of Delegates authorized 
the purchase of an adjoining double brick 
house at 402 and 404 N. Third Street on a 
lot 28 feet by 90 feet for $50,000. The Ex- 
ecutive Council has completely remodeled these 
houses at a cost of $13,724, making the total 
cost of the new property $63,724. The total cost 
of both properties is $131,024.19. 

The Association’s staff of ten full time em- 
ployees work in the editorial and business of- 
fices on the first and third floors of permanent 
headquarters. The Association rents an apart- 
ment to the Executive Secretary at $100 a 
month, and two stores to other parties at 
$125 a month each. It has for rent four new 
offices on the second floor. The rental is used 
for the upkeep and overhead expenses of per- 
manent headquarters and to extend the ser- 
vices of the Association to its members. 


The site is ideal and should serve the As- 
sociation as long as we have public schools 
and public school teachers—as long as the 
Republic endures. On this site some day the 
Association should erect a modern office build- 
ing worthy of our 2,000,000 boys and girls and 
our 55,000 teachers. 

12. Through Research. Probably the most 
important extension of the Association’s ser- 
vices to its members in six years was made 
when the Executive Council employed a Re- 
search Secretary. He has developed a com- 
prehensive ten-year working program for the 
professionalization of education on a scientific 
basis and has encouraged the creation of eleven 
research committees, one for each department 
of the Association, has made a number of im- 
portant studies and is now publishing a quar- 
terly Research Bulletin. Number 1, a twenty- 
page bulletin, announces a program of co- 
ordinated research for the present school 
year. It invites classroom teachers, principals, 
supervisors and superintendents to enroll in 
one or more of seven projects according to 
their interests and their facilities for re- 
search. A portion of this coordinated research 
program has been subsidized by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
so that all 6th and 8th grade pupils in the 
State may be tested this fall and again next 
spring. The State Department of Public In- 
struction is also cooperating in this project. 


Local Branches 


The working unit of the Association is the 
local branch. Under their duly elected officers 
the local branches study their professional 
problems and promote local, state and national 
organization. There is commendable rivalry 
among them for 100 per cent membership and 
early and complete reports to P. S. E. A. 
headquarters. 

I. N. Riffle, president German Township lo- 
cal branch, McClellandtown, was the first to 
send certificate of election (August 18) of 
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delegates to the Lancaster convention, Decem- 
ber 28 and 29. 

H. L. Blair, Assistant Superintendent of 
Warren County, on August 23 sent in the first 
completely revised mailing list of members. 

The Sharon local branch which has been 
the first in sending dues for 100 per cent 
membership for four successive years lost this 
vear to the Home for Deaf Children, 2201 
Belmont Ave., Philadelphia. On August 20, 
Bessie Houser, secretary, sent dues for 100 
per cent membership of that institution. The 
dues for Sharon were received September 1. 
On that date a check for $165 to cover 100 
per cent enrolment was received from Super- 
intendent W. D. Gamble. 

On September 3 Superintendent Harold W. 
Folmer, Snyder County Public Schools, Middle- 
burg sent a check for $148 to cover 100 per 
cent membership of the teachers of that county 
and one retired teacher, an increase of six 
members over last year. 

Clearfield County was one of our three coun- 
ties last year to be 100 per cent in membership 
in local, state and national associations. On 
September 7 Superintendent George E. Zerfoss 
sent a check for $508 to cover 100 per cent 
membership, another increase of six over a 
year ago. 


Reports up to September 22 were: 


Allegheny County .......... 2446 100% 
Pere ree 242 100% 
Cameron County ........... 58 100% 
CROBUIE COMMEY wc ccc ce eces 559 100% 
Clearfield County ........... 509 100% 
RN so cial ale atv ais < a.6.0-4 <a 71 100% 
SC “Sa 6 pw abonesedss 442 100% 
Home for Deaf Children .... 6 100% 
LOGAN. TOWNENID 6665550050: 97 100% 
Montgomery County ........ 733 100% 
I og CoC is ee cia a ts 3947 

PPM OOUED oc ek es oa wre cee’ 54 100% 
» SO ern rae 94 100% 
PREEIEIN ate oo eNews Gs cs Haws 8 165 100% - 
ee re 149 100% 
i ae eg 49 100% 

Desiderata 


Three of the activities most to be desired of 
Local Branches are 
1. Election of a president and a secretary 
2. Enrolment of 100 per cent in local, State 
and National Associations 
3. Election of delegates to the House of Dele- 
gates, Lancaster Convention, December 
28 and 29, 1927 
We recommend the budget plan: 


Local Teachers Association ............ $ 
Dts ee Pn ER POOENEE oi ck a $1.00 
ee ee ee ee ee $2.00 


These Associations are the voices of Ameri- 
can teachers. They work for the youth of 
America, advocate better salaries for teachers 
and broadcast the educational ideals of the 
country. 








* 100% in the N. E. A. 
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Accomplishments 

What has the Association accomplished? 
The late Eli M. Rapp, Berks County, who was 
president of the Association in 1916, is author- 
ity for the following statement: “The Asso- 
ciation since its organization in 1852 has in- 
itiated or fostered every forward movement in 
education. All progressive school legislation 
has had the pronounced endorsement of the 
Association. The following are a few of its 
many achievements 

The Department of Public Instruction 

Bureaus of the Department of Public In- 

struction 

The County Superintendency 

The Assistant County Superintendency 

State Normal Schools 

Free Textbooks and Supplies 

Extensions of Minimum School Term 

Teachers’ Minimum Salary 

Payment of Teachers for Attending Insti- 

tutes 

Compulsory Attendance Law 

Vocational Schools and Departments 

High Schools 

Increase in the State Appropriations 

Higher Minimum Requirements for Teach- 

ers—both Academic and Professional 

“It has had an honorable part in securing 
the admirable school code in effect today. 

“The Association with such a record de- 
serves the support of every teacher in the 
Commonwealth.” 

In 1916 Eli M. Rapp stated the five aims 
of the Association as follows: 

“1. Higher academic and professional re- 
quirements for provisional certificates. 

“2. Better preparation of teachers by the 
State Normal Schools for country schools and 
country life. 

“3. Legislation to make operative the in- 
creased minimum salary provided by the 
School Code. 

“4. An extension of the minimum school 
term to eight months. 

“5. A comprehensive and state-wide plan 
for a retirement fund for teachers.” 

Every one of those aims has been realized. 
Moreover, minimum salaries far larger than 
those dreamed of in 1911 are an .actuality 
through the Woodruff Salary Act of 1919 and 
the Edmonds Act of 1921, eleven of our State 
Normal Schools are now State Teachers Col- 
leges with degree-granting power and our 
magnificent retirement law is made sound by 
full State appropriations and its benefits are 
greatly extended by the Association’s benefi- 
cent amendments of 1925. Its reserve funds 
now total over $48,000,000. 

These positive accomplishments by the uni- 
fied effort of 97 per cent of our certificated 
public school teachers ought to enlist the co- 
operative effort of the remaining 3 per cent 
who are still standing aloof. Who can glimpse 
what our completely united group could do 

To usher in the scientific method in educa- 

tion 

To increase the rate of pupils’ learning 
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To stimulate research by classroom teachers 

To point the way in effective supervision of 
teaching 

To devise objective tests for efficiency in 
teaching 

To improve teaching conditions 

To secure legislation giving permanent con- 
tracts to efficient growing teachers 

To secure salary increments for teachers in 
third and fourth class districts 

To equalize financial support of public edu- 
cation 

To give equal educational opportunity to all 

To expand the permanent school fund into a 
school building aid fund 

To perfect our Code of Ethics, thus setting 
higher standards for ourselves 

To make teaching a real profession? 





LANCASTER LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion Convention will be held in Lancaster, 
December 28, 29 for the third time since the 
organization of the Association in Harrisburg 
in 1852. It convened in Lancaster in 1853 
and again in 1870. 

Lancaster has a long roll of citizens who 
have given distinguished service to their city, 
state and nation in the cause of education. 
Such an honor roll includes the names of 
Thaddeus Stevens, Thomas H. Burrows, 
James P. Wickersham, E. E. Higbee, Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, R. K. Buehrle and John S. Stahr. 
Thaddeus Stevens was not only famous for 
his speech in the State Legislature at Har- 
risburg in 1835, a speech that saved the free 
schools of Pennsylvania, but he was a formid- 
able foe to slavery while in Congress at Wash- 
ington. R. K. Buehrle was the first city su- 
perintendent of the Lancaster schools, serv- 
ing for twenty-four years. John S. Stahr was 
a president of Franklin and Marshall College 
for twenty years. Dr. Wickersham was an 
able author of textbooks on education and 
served for twenty-six years as State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

THADDEUS STEVENS, “The Great Commoner,” 
practiced law in Lancaster. He was sent to 
Harrisburg as a member of the lower House 
of the State Legislature. When the repeal of 
the common school law of 1834 was threatened, 
Thaddeus Stevens defended it with great elo- 
quence in the most effective speech of his life 
and thus saved the free schools of Pennsylva- 
nia. This speech, printed on silk, was pre- 
sented to Thaddeus Stevens by the school pu- 
pils in Reading. In 1848, he was elected to 
Congress by the Whig party and served for 
fourteen years as a member of that body. He 
was a great friend of the negro and in Con- 
gress made many speeches against slavery. 
He died in Washington in 1868, but was 
brought to Lancaster and buried in the ceme- 
tery at the corner of West Chestnut and Mul- 
berry streets. In his will he left money to 
establish and endow a school for homeless 
orphans. Later subscriptions and state grants 
were added and the Thaddeus Stevens Indus- 


trial School, East King Street, Lancaster, was 
started as a memorial to this distinguished 
man. The Girls’ High School, called the Ste- 
Mtg High School, was named in honor of 
im. 

THomMasS H. Burrows, Second Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools,* was educated at 
Quebec, Canada and Trinity College, Ireland, 
and then returned to Lancaster to study law. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1829. In 1831, 
he was elected to the Legislature by the Whigs. 
From 1855-1858, he served as the sixth presi- 
dent of the Lancaster School Board. In 1835 
he became the second Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools and served in this office until 
1839. From 1860-1863, he filled a second term 
as Superintendent of the Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1838 he emphasized the need of our 
present normal schools and in 1857 drew up 
the bill establishing normal schools in Penn- 
sylvania. During his first and second terms 
as Superintendent of Common Schools he built 
up and bettered the schools, which were in 
their infancy. He was the first editor and 
owner of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
which appeared for the first time in 1852. 


JAMES P. WICKERSHAM was made principal 
of the Marietta Academy, Lancaster County, 
in 1845. He opened the Millersville Normal 
School in 1855. He was the first County Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Lancaster County 
and served as the sixteenth president of the 
Lancaster School Board. In 1866 he became 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
holding that office until 1881. He helped or- 
ganize the Lancaster County Educational As- 
sociation, the State Teachers Association and 
the National Education Association. After 
completing his term as State Superintendent, 
Dr. Wickersham was appointed United States 
Minister to Denmark. 

E. E.. H1cBee was the third State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction from Lancaster, 
holding that office from 1881 to 1889. He had 
been president of Mercersburg College, con- 
nected with Marshall College and a teacher in 
the Boys’ High School of Lancaster. In 1885, 
as State Superintendent, he introduced the 
observance of the spring and fall Arbor Days 
in the schools of Pennsylvania. 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER was Superintendent 
of Public Instruction from 1893 to 1919. He 
was educated at Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, the University of Pennsylvania and the 
Universities of Berlin and Leipsig in Ger- 
many. Dr. Schaeffer served as professor of 
Ancient Languages at Franklin and Marshall 
College and was for sixteen years principal of 
the Keystone State Normal School. He came 
to Lancaster to live in 1893. For twenty-six 
years, 1893 to 1919, he was Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Seven successive gov- 
ernors appointed him to this important office 
and seven state senates, all of them with 





*The Constitution of 1873 changed the name from 
“Superintendent of Common Schools” to “Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction.” 
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opposite political majorities, confirmed these 
appointments. During this term of office, edu- 
cation advanced greatly, and the high schools 
of the State developed rapidly. Dr. Schaeffer 
exerted great influence as president of the 
Commission which framed the present School 
Code of Pennsylvania. He was well known as 
an educational lecturer in the United States 
and was a prominent figure in the National 
Education Association, serving as president 
of that organization from 1905 to 1907. He 
published “Thinking and Learning to Think” 
and “Bible Readings for Schools,” and edited 
the PENNSYLVANIA ScHooL JOURNAL for 
twenty-six years. The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger stated at the time of his death, March 
15, 1919, “he was easily one of the best known 
state educational executives in this country.” 


R. K. BUEHRLE was for twenty-four years 
in charge of the Lancaster City Schools. Dur- 
ing his term the teaching force doubled in 
number and many new school buildings were 
erected. 


JOHN S. STAHR was president of Franklin 
and Marshall College from 1889 to 1909. Dur- 
ing this time the college made extraordinary 
progress. It gained in numbers, wealth and 
reputation, reaching a high standard among 
the smaller colleges. The course of study was 
broadened and new buildings were erected 
during Dr. Stahr’s twenty-year regime. 





NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ORCHES- 
TRA ASSOCIATION PROJECT 


The National High School Orchestra Asso- 
ciation has been formed. It is an outgrowth 
of the National High School Orchestras 
which were assembled at the N. E. A. Superin- 
tendents’ Conferences at Detroit in April, 
1926 and at Dallas in March, 1927, under the 


direction of Joseph E. Maddy of Ann Arbor, 


Michigan. 

The National High School Orchestra Asso- 
ciation plans to conduct a six weeks’ summer 
camp for 300 of the foremost juvenile musi- 
cians in America on the Lower Peninsula of 
Northern Michigan. The camp will be divided 
into two sections, a girls’ camp on Green Lake 
and a boys’ camp on Duck Lake. 

The orchestra will be financed by means of 
scholarships provided by schools, clubs, citizens 
or business firms. Any high school may nomi- 
nate a candidate for the orchestra with the 
understanding that if the candidate is accepted 
the nominators will raise the amount of the 
scholarship. The scholarship fee is placed at 
$300 for the first year but will be materially 
reduced as the equipment and buildings are 
paid for and the proceeds from concerts ap- 
plied toward the expense of maintaining the 
camp. Only high school students are eligible. 

The officers of the Association are Joseph 
E. Maddy, president, and Willis Pennington of 
Detroit, secretary and treasurer, 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY’S CONFERENCE 
Oct. 14 and 15, 1927 


“The Junior and Senior High School, what 
each can learn from the other” is the general 
topic for the third annual Secondary Educa- 
tional Conference, held under the auspices of 
Teachers College, Temple University, October 
14 and 15. 

With the rapid growth of and keen interest 
in the junior high school, there arises the prob- 
lem of articulation with the senior high school. 
A similar problem confronted the senior high 
school at the time when the growth of the 
American high school created a gap between 
it and the college. At the present time the 
problem affects two groups within our public 
school system. 

What are these problems of articulation as 
they are concerned with the organization and 
administration of these schools? What are 
these problems as they are concerned with the 
classroom teacher? 

The Friday evening, October 14, session will 
be devoted to a discussion of the organization 
and administration problems under the fol- 
lowing sub-topics: (1) How shall we account 
for a difference in promotion and retention 
rates within the junior and _ senior high 
schools? (2) What shall be the place of 
the student activities in each of these schools? 
(3) The junior high school as a fin- 
ishing school, for whom and what adjustments 
need to be made. (4) The problem of pupil 
loafers under sixteen—what is the remedy? 
In the junior high school? In the senior high 
school? 

Administrators and teachers who have been 
successful in coping with these problems have 
been secured to present their views. Oppor- 
tunity will also be given for a discussion of 
these topics. 

The Saturday forenoon session will be de- 
voted to the problems of the classroom teacher 
under the topic: “Education for adjustment 
rather than a knowledge of facts.” Following 
a general session at which education for ad- 
justments will be defined, outstanding teachers 
in the various academic subjects will state the 
classroom technique which they have found 
successful in bringing about the desired out- 
come. Round Table Conferences wiil be held 
for teachers of English, History and Social 
Sciences, Natural Sciences, Foreign Languages 
and Mathematics. 

The interest shown in this year’s conference, 
the topics to be discussed and the speakers 
who have been secured give promise of a great 
deal of practical help to those who will at- 
tend its sessions, October 14 and 15. 

Complete programs and other desired infor- 
mation can be secured by addressing Dr. 
Joseph S. Butterweck, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, Temple University, Broad St. and 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





What do we live for if not to make the world 
less difficult for each other?—George Eliot. 
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SALARIES OF COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 
ON PRE-WAR BASIS 


J. W. CRABTREE 


Secretary, The National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Representative Assembly of the Na- 
tional Education Association has directed that 
a careful study of college professors’ salaries 
be made during the coming school year. In 
many colleges instructors and professors are 
being paid on a pre-war basis. 

This startling fact is pointed out in a letter 
I have just received from the president of a 
leading college in West Virginia. He says: 
“The young people whom we graduate each 
June go out into high schools to teach at 
salaries averaging considerably above those 
paid to the professors who have taught them. 
Practically every other profession, outside of 
the ministry, holds within itself the possibil- 
ity of making not only a comfortable living 
but the accumulation of a degree of wealth. 
The college professorship holds no such pos- 
sibility.” , 

I have many letters from college presidents 
expressing alarm over the salary situation. 
They see the large freshman classes passing 
into the hands of untrained instructors who 
receive less pay than public school teachers. 
It is no wonder that a university president 
reports that 58 per cent of the freshman class 
drops out before the end of the junior year. 

The public has a right to demand a high 
type of instruction for these big freshman and 
sophomore classes. It should investigate the 
reasons why so many promising high school 
graduates sent to the college or universitiy 
drop out before completing their first year. 

College professors as a rule are interested 
especially in their subjects and in their tech- 
nical organization. They are not very active 
in the profession, although some of the best 
workers in the Association belong to this class. 
Their work in the absence of fraternal rela- 
tionships molds them into technicians and in- 
dividuals. They do not look after their own wel- 
fare problems. The college president is help- 
less unless backed up by the profession and 
the public. 

The state and national associations are to 
investigate conditions and to place the actual 
facts before the college authorities and before 
the public. I predict immediate results. It 
is not a college problem half so much as a 
community problem. In the face of facts, 
what community will permit these conditions 
to continue from year to year? The commun- 
ity that believes in having professionally train- 
ed teachers in the public schools would be un- 
willing to put up with inefficient teaching in 
the college. 

The public will stand for such salaries for 
instructors and professors as will attract good 
teachers to the college and provide the dignity 
and comfort which the college instructor de- 
serves along with the other members of the 
profession. 
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HIGHWAY SAFETY FOR CHILDREN 


School teachers of the United States are 
requested to cooperate in a national campaign 
to reduce the number of child lives lost on 
the street and highway each year. The annual 
number of casualties involving school children 
now reaches the alarming total of 250,000, 
with the annual fatalities surpassing 7,000. ° 

The principal causes of accidents to children 
are playing in the street and crossing inter- 
sections in violation of traffic regulations. 
School teachers are asked to deliver a series 
of short talks on highway safety, explaining 
the necessity for the observance of traffic 
regulations and warning the child against 
playing in the streets. 

Safety education of the child should have 
three distinct objectives: First, the discourage- 
ment of playing in the public street; second, 
the discouragement of crossing at intersec- 
tions when traffic is moving in the opposite 
direction; and, third, the installation of an 
habitual courtesy and caution and the crea- 


tion of a desire among the children to safe- | 


guard each other. 

Care must be taken in making talks to the 
children not to present dangers of the street 
in a manner that will arouse the natural 
bravado that pervades every young spirit. 
Talks should stress the importance of the haz- 
ards and the honor accruing to those who re- 
frain from creating them. Particular cases 
of negligence should be noted and the assist- 
ance of parents requested where it is war- 
ranted. 

Starting October first, every school teacher 
is urged to devote at least one hour each week 
to the safety education of the pupils. The first 
effort should be to get each to sign the safety 
pledge issued by the American Road Builders’ 
Association, in return for which the child will 
receive a membership card in the Highway 
Safety Club. This card will serve as a constant 
reminder to the bearer and will be furnished 
by the Association without cost to each signer 
of the pledge. A copy of the pledge printed 
on this page may be pasted on a sheet of paper 
and each child permitted to sign beneath after 
a careful reading. Its meaning should be ex- 
plained by the teacher. 

Children’s Pledge 

Wishing to do my part in removing from 
every home the suffering, sorrow and unhap- 
piness caused by street and highway accidents, 
I promise that I will practice courtesy and 
caution whenever on the streets or highways; 
that I will not play in the streets; and that I 
will not cross the street without first looking 
in both directions. I will urge other boys 
and girls to become a member of the Highway 
Safety Club. 








Address Sign here 

(Sign and return to American Road Build- 
ers’ Association, Washington, D. C. A High- 
way Safety Club membership will be mailed 
free.) 
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John Piersol McCaskey 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO DOCTOR 
McCASKEY 

John Piersol McCaskey, editor emeritus of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL and for 
fifty-five years (1866-1921) its editor, will 
celebrate his ninetieth birthday on October 9. 
The Journal in behalf of his many friends in 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
extends to him best wishes for continued health 
and happiness. 

Few men can look back over a long life of 
greater usefulness. For fifty-four years he 
was associated with the Boys’ High School at 
Lancaster as pupil, teacher and principal. 
Last year on his birthday his boys came back 
to hold a jubilee reunion. Forty-five classes 
were represented. A man whose personality 
can sufficiently influence the young men that 
pass through his hands so that years later 
they will return to him to do him honor is doing 
the world a lot of good by staying on in it. 
So we wish Dr. McCaskey many happy returns 
of the day. 

The following is a clipping made from the 
Old Boys’ Jubilee number of the Lancaster 
High School News, published last year at the 
time of the birthday celebration: 

Enduring Influence 


“We see not in this life the end of human 
actions. Their influence never dies. In ever- 
widening circles it extends beyond the grave. 
Death removes us from this to an eternal 
world. Time determines what shall be our 
condition in that world. Every morning, when 
we go forth, we lay the molding hand upon 
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our destiny. And every evening, when we 
have done, we leave a deathless impression 
upon our characters. We touch not a wire but 
vibrates in eternity. We breathe not a thought 
but reports at the throne of God. Let youth 
especially think of these things; and let every 
one remember that in this world, where char- 
acter is in its formative state, it is a serious 
thing to think, to speak, to act.” 

This fine paragraph we saw in a newspaper 


when a boy, and lost it, but could not forget 


it, and we were on the watch for it for years 
before finding it again. We then had all the 
boys in the High School of which we had 
charge commit it to memory; and they fre- 
quently recited it in concert and individually. 
For years everybody seemed to know it as 
well as he knew the multiplication table. It 
aided, we think, in molding character. If boys 
and girls know it well, and repeat it often, 
many of them will come to think of it often, 
and it may do them great good. We called it 
“Enduring Influence.”—John Piersol McCas- 
key, Editor Emeritus, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
A Question Answered by S. Parkes Cadman 


“Is it not clear that many of our most suc- 
cessful men and women tackled work at an 
early age? If so, why should I be compelled 
by state law as a poor farmer and the father 
of a large family to keep my children in school 
till they are fourteen years old, and then have 
their hours of labor limited for several years 
after that?” 

Because these years cover their adolescent 
period. Scientific authorities agree that any 
undue strain on the growing girl or boy leaves 
a permanent handicap. Surely you do not de- 
sire to inflict this on your children. 

Besides, I am confident you want your chil- 
dren to keep pace with the march of modern 





. knowledge. There is a demonstrated relation- 


ship between education and efficiency on the 
one hand, and ignorance, uselessness or even 
crime on the other. 

The people to whom you refer as successful 
won out not because of the loss of their early 
years of schooling, but despite it. I know 
whereof I speak and so do they. It is a hard 
struggle for you just now. Yet the future 
offers compensation to the parent who insists 
that his child is entitled to an adequate train- 
ing of body and mind before entering the mer- 
ciless competition of life. 

Two farmers are in my recollection as I 
write. The first pushed his children into work 
as soon as possible. They are still grubbing 
at it. The second borrowed the money to send 
his eldest son to college. The first farmer 
ridiculed the second for his folly. Yet this 
man’s eldest son is now a banker in Montreal. 
The next eldest boy is a banker in Philadelphia. 
The third is doing well in a mercantile calling. 
There is sound reason in the legislation you 
resent. Obey it in the spirit and the letter.— 
Harrisburg Telegraph, May 14, 1927. 
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Copyright by Edwin A. Abbey. From a Copiey Print, copyright by Curtis and Cameron, Boston. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE HOURS 


“The Passage of the Hours” is a symbolic painting, twenty-four feet in diameter, on 
the ceiling of the House of Representatives in the Capitol at Harrisburg. It is the work 


of Edwin A. Abbey. 


The painting consists of twenty-four beautiful maidens, one for each 


hour, against a background that pictures moon, stars, milky way and sun each in turn 
around the circumference. The figures are beautiful symbols of the activity and repose of 


each hour of the day. 


Pennsylvania State 


Capitol Guide Book 


This and other works of art found in the Capitol are described in the Pennsylvania 
State Capitol Guide Book, written by Bernard C. Dunn and published by the Telegraph 
Press, Room 104 Telegraph Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA SONG 


The “Song of Pennsylvania” by Norman C. 
Schlichter, Annville and Urban H. Hershey, 
York, printed as a center spread in this issue 
was sung with appreciation and enthusiasm at 
the Pennsylvania dinner, Olympic Hotel, Se- 
attle, Washington during the N. E. A. Con- 
vention, July 5, 1927. The words have a 
flavor which every Pennsylvanian will enjoy, 
the music is harmonious and appropriate. Both 
words and music start “strong and fine;’’ the 
strain “for the quiet of the soul” is exquisite; 
the refrain gives a similar delightful contrast 
of moods and ends in a climax. Try it on the 
piano, commit it to memory, teach it to your 
pupils, let them “Sing it out.” 


NATIONAL PICTURE WEEK 


October 10-20 

National Picture Week will be observed in 
all states October 10-20 under the auspices of 
the American Art Bureau, 166 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

Picture study is being adopted in schools 
throughout the country, and educators put an 
ever higher value on it, both for its cultural 
value and for the practical results, as mani- 
fested in many years. 

Leaflets and suggestions for a picture study 
course, also an outline for a National Picture 
Week program, will be sent on request with- 
out charge by the American Art Bureau. 
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McKeesport High School Academic Team, Winner of University of Pittsburgh 
Interscholastic Academic Meet held at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, May 30, 1927 
Sitting—left to right: Harvey Krow, Earl Schweitzer, Paul Norton, Bradford Miller, Sidney Yecies. 


Second Row: Mary Louise Hunter, Helen Richey, Estelle Friedman, Lois Applegate, 


Pauline Thornton. 


Grace Buergin, 


Third Row: Elmer Kite, Steve Berthalan, Coleman Herpel, Steve Hrinko, Egbert Richards, Martin 


Baker. 


McKeesport High School on April 30 in competition with high 


schools of Western 


Pennsylvania for the fifth time in nine contests, won first place in the scholastic contest 
sponsored annually by the University of Pittsburgh. 

A newspaper editorial commented upon the achievement as follows: The accomplish- 
ment is a notable one....among seventy-four schools represented by 900 students, McKees- 
port won. The purpose of a high school is to educate students....The fact that McKees- 
port has been a consistent winner in nine contests, with five firsts, and a rank never below 
second, puts the educational facilities of McKeesport on a plane by themselves. Credit is due 
the pupils, the high school organization, and particularly Dr. J. B. Richey, in training and 
“inspiring” boys and girls to distinguish themselves in this manner. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR FALL ARBOR DAY 
October 21 


Schools should celebrate the Fall Arbor 
Day, as well as the Spring Arbor Day. Trees 
may be planted in the fall and good results 
obtained if the following points are observed: 

(a) Pack the soil firmly about the roots and 
also on the surface of the soil. 

(b) Mulch the soil about the tree with 
manure, straw or humus, to prevent frost 
injury. 

(c) Stake the tree if more than two feet 
high, to prevent wind injury. 


Program 
Invocation : 
Music: “Woodman Spare That Tree’. . Morris 
Proclamation of the Governor 
POR The Value of Forests 


Recitation: 

Sioa + we eA deed Joyce Kilmer 
|. PPE Pennsylvania Forest Reserves 
Recitation: 

The Groves were God’s First Temples 


Bryant 
Quotations 


Essay—What has been done to protect our 
State forests 


WO a de htdee kk cadee'g bidet Pennsylvania 
Recitation: 

en OR sid Sie SORE George Hill 
SPP ETT Ce Our Wood-Using Industries 


Address by local speaker 
Planting and Dedicating Trees 


DUNES SRbdie-e'9.6.0.n 5.60 ness hen 0.0.50 00 America 
Benediction 
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EAST BETHLEHEM TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, 
FREDERICKTOWN 
The East Bethlehem Township High School Orchestra at Fredericktown was organized 
four years ago under the direction of Supervising Principal A. B. Benn and has made 


rapid progress as a musical organization since that time. 


It is well-balanced in instru- 


mentation and by virtue of hard practice has become very efficient and popular as a musical 


organization. 
creditable manner. 


The orchestra plays several of the standard overtures and selections in a very 
By furnishing the music for the various activities of the high school 


such as commencement, school plays, interscholastic debates and one or two well attended 
concerts each year, it has come to hold an important place in the community. 





ROOSEVELT’S BIRTHDAY 
October 27 
“Roosevelt”*—Hermann Hagedorn 


Iie was found faithful over a few things 
and he was made ruler over many; he cut his 
own trail clean and straight and millions fol- 
lowed him toward the light. 

He was frail; he made himself a tower of 
strength. He was timid; he made himself a 
lion of courage. He was a dreamer; he be- 
came one of the great doers of all time. 

Men put their trust in him; women found a 
champion in him; kings stood in awe of him, 
‘ but children made him their playmate. 

He broke a nation’s slumber with his cry, 
and it rose up. He touched the eyes of blind 
men with a flame that gave them vision. Souls 
became swords through him; swords became 
servants of God. 

He was loyal to his country, and he exacted 
loyalty; he loved many lands, but he loved his 
own land best. 

He was terrible in battle, but tender to the 
weak; joyous and tireless, being free from 
self-pity; clean with a cleanness that cleansed 
the air like a gale. His courtesy knew no 
wealth or class; his friendship, no creed or 
color or race. His courage stood every on- 
slaught of savage beast and ruthless man, of 
loneliness, of victory, of defeat. 

His mind was eager, his heart was true, his 
body and spirit defiant of obstacles, ready to 
meet what might come. 

He fought injustice and tyranny; bore sor- 
row gallantly; loved all nature, bleak places, 





*Adopted as a Resolution of Tribute by the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, March, 1919. 


and hardy companions, hazardous adventure 
and the zest of battle. Wherever he went he 
carried his own pack; and in the uttermost 
parts of the earth he kept his conscience for 
his guide. 

A suggested program for observance of 
Roosevelt’s birthday in the schools may be se- 
cured by writing to the Woman’s Roosevelt 
Memorial Association, 28 East Twentieth 
Street, New York City. 

Bibliography on Roosevelt 
Books for adults 


Roosevelt, Theodore—Autobiography. Treats 
fully and entertainingly of his boyhood, youth, 
ranch, army and political life. 

Charnwood, G. R. B.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
A vivid biography, sympathetic and direct. 

_ Howland, H. J.—Theodore Roosevelt and his 
times. A very satisfactory account. 
Poetry 


Burr, A. J.—Mr. Valiant passes over. 

Kipling, Rudyard—Greatheart. 

Van Zile, E. S.—Close up the ranks! 

Books for young people 

Hagedorn, Hermann—Boys’ Life of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. An enthusiastic account. 

Morgan, James—Theodore Roosevelt, boy 
and man. Episodes in his life illustrating his 
enthusiasm, dwelling on the incidents of his 
military career and tracing the growth of his 
influence in politics. 

Roosevelt, Theodore—Letters to his children. 
Charming letters, comradely and humorous. 
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HATFIELD HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


The Hatfield Joint Consolidated High School, of which E. B. Laudenslager is supervis- 
ing principal, has a High School Band which gives most creditable service at high school 


and community affairs. 





BOOK WEEK 
November 13-19 


Book Week is an educational movement 
which engages the attention of all who are 
seeking to encourage a love of books among 
boys and girls. 

The boy or girl who reads easily and happily 
has within his reach great realms of informa- 
tion and recreation which could never other- 
wise be his. “Many times the reading of a 
book has made the future of a man,” said 
Emerson. 

Book Week was organized to bring before 
parents, educators and everyone concerned 
with the welfare of children the importance of 
cultivating in children that most precious of 
all gifts—the reading habit, and to offer guid- 
ance in the selection of books for boys and 
girls. 

Suggestions for Observing Book Week 


The following pamphlets which wiil prove 


helpful in the observance of Book Week may . 


be secured by addressing The National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers, 25 West 33rd 
Street, New York City: 


Typical Book Week Observance of 1926 
Projects for Book Week 


To Any Reader 
As from the house your mother sees 
You playing round the garden trees, 
So you may see, if you but look 
Through the windows of this book, 
Another child, far, far away, 
And in another garden, play. 
But do not think you can at all, 
By knocking on the window, call 
That child to hear you. He intent 
Is still on his play-business bent. 
He does not hear; he will not look, 
Nor yet be lured out of this book. 
For long ago, the truth to say, 
He has grown up and gone away, 
And it is but a child of air 
That lingers in the garden there. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson 


PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Economic Prizes 


Hart, Schaffner and Marx of Chicago, co- 
operating with a committee of college faculty 
men, offers in 1928 prizes for the best studies 
in the economic field. The purpose is to arouse 
interest in the study of topics relating to 
commerce and industry and to stimulate those 
who have a college training to consider the 
problems of a business career. 

Contestants are divided into two classes, A 
and B. Class A contestants include residents 
of United States and Canada, the possession 
of a degree is not required, nor is any age 
limit set. Class B includes only those who at 
the time the papers are sent in are under- 
graduates of any American College. The first 
prizes in both classes are $1,000; the second 
prizes, $500. For further information address 
J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





THE ATLANTIC READERS 


The movement for character-building, now 
one of the foremost interests of the public 
schools, has received important re-enforcement 
in the shape of The Atlantic Readers, which 
have achieved an initial popularity of surpris- 
ing dimensions in the few months they have 
been before the public. This course of char- 
acter training is the result of a questionnaire 
conducted by Dr. Randall J. Condon for the 
Atlantic Monthly three years ago, more than 
ten thousand representative teachers taking 
part in the investigation. This means that 
the books present the composite opinion of 
America’s most successful teachers of char- 
acter education. Incidentally, it should be 
remarked that they offer the only concrete ma- 
terial for this purpose that has yet been com- 
piled for American public schools. The con- 
tents are 100 per cent new material, mostly 
from the pens of living writers. Dr. Condon, 
the editor, is Superintendent of Schools in 
Cincinnati. 











Song of Pennsylvania 
NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER URBAN HERSHEY 


Brisk march time 
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1, Penn-syl-van-ia,strong and fine, Penn-syl-van-ia,State of mine, Proud we 
2. Riv-ers sing us my-sic rare— Sus-que-han-na,Del-a - ware, Ju -ni- 
3. Penn-syl-van-ia, on thine air, With the fer-ven- cy of prayer, Rang the 
4. Get-tys-burg,where Lincolnsaid Truth im- -mor-tal as thy dead. Sac-ri- 
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breathe thy peace-ful air,Proud we see thy moun - tains fair. For the’ 
a - ta, Bran- dy -wine-Sil- ver in the sun they shine. Penn's Syl- 
Bell of Lib - er - ty: :“In = de-pen-dence! We are free !’? Val - ley 
ficed in Free-dom’s cause,At thy sa-cred name we pause. Penn-syl- 
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won-der of our eyes Green and high their gran-deurs rise; For the 
van-ia!Nowour own! Found -er brave,for-ev- er known, Wil - liam 
Forge,where winter chill Test -ed faith.and pa-triot will, Blood of 
van- ia, by the past We shall hold thine hon-or fast. All thy 
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qui - et of the soul Val-leys beau-ti - ful un - roll, 
Penn, we sing of thee,Preacher of sweet char - i - ty. 
mar - tyrs keepsthy name Constant on the lips of fame. 
great - ness men have wrought Bysure pur-pose and high thought. 


Words used by permission of the Author 


Copyright MCMXXVII by the York Music Co. 
Printed in the U.S.A. 
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Penn - syl-van-ia,fair and free; —_— In thy beau-ty God we 
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JOSEPH W. HUFF DIES 


Joseph W. Huff, for nineteen years prin- 
cipal and superintendent of the schools of 
Haverford Township, died at his home in 
Brookline on September 9. 

Superintendent Huff was a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He was an or- 
dained minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and while taking his college course 
preached at Lima, Pa. For several years 
after graduation he was _ employed in the 
Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia. 


In February, 1908 he went to Haverford 
Township as supervising principal, teaching 
in the high school, then located at Llanerch. 
Mr. Huff was made superintendent in 1920. 
In 1923 the present Haverford Township High 
School was opened and in 1926 the Haverford 
Township Junior High School. Mr. Huff’s 
last official act was the dictating of a letter 
to his teachers for the opening day of school, 
September 6. 

Resolutions 

Whereas, It has pleased God, in His in- 
finite wisdom, to take from us our beloved su- 
perintendent, Mr. Joseph W. Huff, whose 
guidance has been a source of strength to us, 
whose friendship—an inspiration, whose high 
ideals—a goal; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the school 
system of Haverford Township, express our 
sorrow for the irreparable loss we have suf- 
fered in the death of our friend and leader; 

That we extend to the members of his fam- 
ily our love and sympathy in their bereave- 
ment; an 

That, to the community which he so willing- 
ly and efficiently served, an expression of our 
sympathy be given; se 

That we go on record as wishing to carry 
out with our fullest cooperation his plans and 
ideals for the schools of the township, ever 
realizing that they were of supreme import- 
ance to him, and that the welfare of every 
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child in his community was a matter very near 
his heart. 

Thos. A. Bock 
J. Frank Carter Elizabeth S. Carey 
Raymond Schlosser Elizabeth Booth 
Pauline Cope Esther Kelley 
W. Blanche King Ciena M. Beichler 
Jean S. Van Deventer Bessie M. Aldred 
Grace M. Buckworth Lillian Laird 





WHAT IS A GOOD TEACHER? 
H. E. CONARD 
Editor “Ohio Schools,’ Columbus, Ohio 

The Great Teacher said, “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” There are superior teach- 
ers who are lacking in many of the outward 
and visible signs usually considered essential 
for a good teacher. There were good teachers, 
but a smaller proportion of them, in the days 
before pedagogy, psychology and _ specializa- 
tion made their contributions to the training 
of every teacher. Likewise there are teachers 
who apparently possess all the personal char- 
acteristics thought to be essential to a good 
teacher and who can give scholarly discussions 
on any phase of the science and art of teach- 
ing, yet they lack that indefinable something 
called personality or personal magnetism 
which kindles in pupils a desire to achieve 
higher and still higher attainments. 

A good personality is difficult to define but 
it is a resultant of the combined effect of 
many factors in varying degrees. Among 
them are: voice, facial expression, genuine in- 
terest in others, enthusiasm, sincerity, common 
sense, culture and courtesy. It is revealed in 
the hand shake, bearing, dress and industrious 
application to the matter in hand, whether it 
be work or recreation. 

It goes without saying that a good teacher 
must have a good character. One may have 
a good character without a good personality, 
but scarcely the converse. One may have a 
strong personality with a bad character. Chil- 
dren sec through pretense and assumed virtue 
more quickly than do adults. They have a 
keen sense of right and wrong, of justice and 
injustice. To inculcate good character in 
pupils the teacher must have it. 

Moreover, to teach effectively, the teacher 
must know facts clearly and accurately. 

Beyond these qualifications there is a tech- 
nique of teaching which must be mastered for 
maximum results of effort. Without it there 
may be failure to arouse interest, to hold at- 
tention, to secure purposeful effort, to make 
logical presentations or clear explanations. 
It enables teachers to gain cooperation and 
not to arouse antagonism, to stir rather than 
stuff pupils’ minds to discover latent talents 
and to foster them, to awaken and to inspire 
young people so that definite starting points 
for worthy careers may be fixed. 

Personality, character, knowledge and tech- 
nique,—all go into the making of a good 
teacher. The first two may be combined into 
one, thus leaving a trinity of indispensable 
factors. 
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MISS FRAZIER RETIRES 


Emma _ @=Frazier, for 
forty-eight years a pri- 
mary teacher in the 
Washington (Pa.) schools 
retired in June. On May 
26 the Washington public 
school staff gave a dinner 
in honor of Miss Frazier. 
Among the number who 
spoke, paying tribute to 
Miss Frazier’s ability and 
influence were some who 
had once been in her pri- 
mary classes. 


After the dinner and 
the toasts by townsfolk and school people, 
Superintendent J. C. Stiers, in behalf of the 
public school teaching force, presented Miss 
Frazier a bouquet of forty-eight roses and 
a handsome traveling bag. 

Miss Frazier plans to spend some of her 
well-earned vacation from the schoolroom trav- 
eling in the United States and in Europe. 





Emma Frazier 





PUPILS GIVE STYLE SHOW 


Margaret L. Ritenour, 
teacher of Domestic Arts 
at the Uniontown High 
School, last spring staged 
a “Style Show,” display- 
ing attractive garments 
made by the one hundred 
fifty-two pupils in her 
sewing classes. Later a 
part of the “Style Show” 
| was on display in the win- 
| dows of one of the Union- 

| town department stores. 
Margaret L. Ritenour Lhe display included eve- 

ning gowns, afternoon 
dresses, two-piece tweed suits, sport clothes 
and millinery. 
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PERFECT ATTENDANCE RECORD 


James L. Grigg, a senior of the Bangor 
High School, completed twelve years of per- 
fect attendance, June 17, 1927, when he was 
graduated from the Commercial Course of the 
Bangor High School. 
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Photos by Pawloski, Nanticoke, Pa, 


Left to right: Katherine Semmer, Gladys Womelsdorf, 
Agnes Brady 


GRADUATES MAKE RECORD 

Three members of the 1927 graduating class 
at Newport Township High School, Wanamie, 
Luzerne County have enviable records in at- 
tendance and promptness. These seniors— 
Agnes Brady of Alden Station, Gladys Wom- 
elsdorf and Katherine Semmer of Wanamie 
have been neither absent nor tardy during 
their twelve years’ attendance in school. Miss 
Semmer will continue her education at Syra- 
cuse, Miss Brady, at the State Teachers Col- 
lege at East Stroudsburg and Miss Womels- 
— at the State Teachers College at Blooms- 
urg. 





UNUSUAL ATTENDANCE RECORD 


E. R. Barclay, superintendent of the Hunt- 
ingdon schools, reports an unusual school 
record for the family of Marshal J. Showalter 
of Huntingdon. 

The family record for perfect attendance 
in Huntingdon public schools, without absence 
or tardiness, ‘totals fifty-seven years. 

The record family is pictured above. Read- 
ing from left to right in the rear row are 
Thelma—thirteen years’ perfect attendance 
without being tardy; Jean, thirteen years; 
Harvey, twelve years—all graduates of the 
Huntingdon High School. Virginia at extreme 
right of rear row attended eight years with- 
out being tardy or absent but missed a few 
days last year through sickness. 

Left to right in the front row are Marshal 
with four years’ and Elizabeth with five years’ 
perfect attendance and Chauncey with two of 
three years’ perfect attendance. 

Is there any other family in the State who 
can equal this record? 
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SCHOOL BUILDING OPERATIONS 


During the school year 1926-27, 402 school 
building operations were officially submitted 
and reported on by the Building Bureau of 
the Department of Public Instruction. In 
addition, 82 standard plans were sent out to 
school districts. The following 47 building 
operations, all of which involve an expenditure 
exceeding $100,000, indicate that approximate- 
ly twenty millions of dollars was spent on 
school buildings during the year which just 


closed: 
Allegheny County 


Fast Deer Twp.—Glassmere......+++-+++: ylang 
Wilkinsburg—H. S&S. .. taste neeeeeececes 8 ip tage 
North Braddock—Jr. H. S. ..-+e++seeeeee 2 eres 
Overbrook—Grade .....0- cece eer eer eenee 125, 2 


325,000.00 
180,000.00 


McKees Rocks—H. S&S. 
Wilkinsburg—Turner 


Berks County 


Birdsboro—Roosevelt H. S. ..--+++++eee% 147,438.00 
Blair County vite 
Altoona—Sr. H. S. adn. ....-eeeeeeeeeees 801,220.20 


Bradford County 


Sayre Boro—H. S. ...-eeeereeceeccecerers 400,000.00 


Cambria County 


Johnstown—W oodvale 115,000.00 


Franklin Boro—H. S. Gym. ....+-++eeee engin ae 

Johnstown—Cypress AVvenue......--+eee85 php apt 

Franklin—dIJr. H. S. ..-ccccccceccseercrece 126, * 
Crawford County 

Meadville—East End Grade.......-+-++.+-- 150,000.09 
Cumberland County 

Carlisle—Lamberton ......--+eeeeeeeeeeee 335,000.00 
Dauphin County 

Steelton—Alterations (2 bldgs).......--- 210,000.00 
Delaware County 

Haverford Twp.—Chestnut-wold ...... prope 

Swarthmore—H. S. ...---+es-eeeee: 170,000. 


Pee rt ett 102,969.81 


Johnsonburg—H. S. 


Erie County 
North Girard—H. S. ....-e eee eerrreeceee 
Erie—Irving 


121,354.00 
en Pe ee ee 201,817.50 
Fayette County af . 

Uniontown—Chas, E. Boyle.......--.- 115,000.00 


Greene County 


Waynesburg—H. S. ..-.eeeree reece cccers 205,000.00 
Lackawanna County 

Scranton—No. 27 ...eeeeeeeeveeees eye 

Scranton—No. 38 ....cscscecceressrercne ages SN 

Olyphant—H. S. ..-- cece cect eeecrcereee bpp 

Scranton—No. 33 .....-eeseereerees 2, 


Lancaster County 
Ephrata—H. S. ..--eeeseeeecceeerrecceres 
Upper Leacock Twp.—Leola Jr. Bikes 
Lancaster—East End Jr. H. S. 
Lancaster—West End Jr. H. 5S. 


115,000.00 
110,900.00 





Lancaster—Elementary ...--e++eeeeeereeee 

Lawrence County 
New Castle—Arthur McGill .....+-e+--+- hs Ma 
New Castle—Jr. H. S. ...-.-cceceeeseweeees 562,606.00 


Lebanon County 


Cornwall Twp.—Consolidated 275,000.00 


Luzerne County 


Newport Twp.—Wanamie H. S. .....-++-- 124,538.00 
Lycoming County A 

Williamsport—Curtain  .....-.ceeeeeeeeee ye 

Williamsport—Cochran .....-+++-eeeeeees 146, A 
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Monroe County 


Strondsburws—B. B. ceccssswectvccoccvess 247,000.00 
Montgomery County 
Norristown—David Rittenhouse Jr. H. 8S... 427,751.00 
Lower Merion Twp.—Ashland ........... 135,000.00 
Lansdale—York Avenue .......ee-eeeeee08 145,000.00 
Schuylkill County 
TemSGwh-—-Tes is, a.» cin dang uh eee ne'e CeRa ees 100,000. E 
Washington County 
Charierel——-Sr: TI. B: BGGMs 1.6 cc 0c ca eas che 100,000. E 
Westmoreland County 
Greensburg—6th Ward .....-csccccccesce 133,087.00 
York County 
Red Lion—Jr. and Gr,. B. Biv... cc ccccvece 107,009.00 


TESTING PRIMARY CHILDREN 


Wendell Sooy, Philadelphia, discussing Pre- 


School Education, in the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger says: 


“One of the best proofs of the need for a 
pre-school or kindergarten is shown on the 
opening day of school. I had the duty of en- 
tering eighty first-grade students (this school 
has no kindergarten). According to the rules 
of the Board of Education, they are admitted 
on chronological age of five years and eight 
months and older. From personal observation 
and subjective estimate (we had no first-grade 
entrance test) there must have been a range 
of five years mentally, from three to eight 
years of age. Yet they are all put into the 
same grade. 


“The teacher then starts in many schools 
to apply an unvarying method of instruction 
to a variable group, which method is compara- 
tively low in efficiency. The chronological ages 
are more similar than the physiological and 
mental ages. The social ages vary even more. 
As a result, about twenty-five per cent fail. 
A well-conducted kindergarten and proper 
testing—the Detroit first-grade test is accept- 
able—would reduce materially these failures 
which are so expensive to the State. 


“The kindergarten teacher can help make 
special adjustments to meet most adequately 
the needs of the pre-school child by proper 
grouping and appropriate method of instruc- 
tion. Varied activities and rates of progress 
ought to be provided for with no lessons last- 
ing more than twenty minutes. The child 
should not be too restricted in activities. A 
child was never intended by nature to be kept 
still. All these thoughts and methods will not 
only help the child, but will help in an ad- 
ministrative sense.” 





FROM A READER OF THE JOURNAL 


“Surely it would be difficult to improve upon 
the September Journal. The magazine seemed 


vibrant with personality, and the dullness of 
reports entirely eliminated.” 
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AVIS HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


The Avis High School orchestra has been organized for four years. It has played for 
the Avis High »schooi Commencement Exercises and other commencements in the county. 
W. O. Hale of Jersey Shore is the director of tne orchestra. 





THE NATIONAL SPELLING BEE 


The National Spelling Bee, instituted by the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, is now in its fourth 
year. Last year Minerva Ressler of New Hol- 
land, Lancaster County, Pa. won third place 
in the national contest. She was the repre- 
sentative of the Lancaster New Era. 

Each newspaper entering the National 
Spelling Bee sponsors its own matches, co- 
operating through city and county school su- 


perintendents, through public and parochial | 


schools. Teachers are given their choice of 
selecting their grade and school champions by 
oral or written tests. All county bees are oral 
tests, along the lines of the old-fashioned 
spelling bee, and all sectional finals also are 
oral matches. The National Spelling Bee is 
oral. 

The champion speller in the match sponsor- 
ed by each newspaper is given a free trip to 
Washington to compete in the National Bee. 
The trip includes a banquet, sightseeing trips 
to Mt. Vernon, Smithsonian Institute, Congres- 
sional Library, White House, National Capitol, 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing and other 
points of interest and theater parties. 

Entries for the National Spelling Bee may 
be made only through sponsoring newspapers. 
For best results, a sponsoring newspaper 
should have at least 20,000 circulation. Super- 
intendents or teachers who interest newspapers 
in the National Spelling Bee will receive all 
possible cooperation by communicating with 
Donald McWain, Director, The National Spell- 
ing Bee, The Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


HIGH SCHOOL FAILURES 


It is the practice in the Doylestown High 
School (Carmon Ross, supervising principal) 
for the graduating class to make a study of 
some school topic and present the results as 
the commencement program. In June, 1927, 
a study of high school failures was presented 
by a committee of the senior class. A most 
interesting phase of the study was the causes 
assigned for failures by 311 students. Lack 
of home study was the outstanding cause as- 
signed by students and the following four 
causes almost tied for second place: laziness, 
no interest in school, inattention-carelessness, 
and failing to ask for help. Causes for which 
the teachers or the school were outstandingly 
responsible were only occasionally mentioned 
by the students. 





SINNERS AND SAINTS 

The 275 ministers and church workers who 
gathered at Union Theological Seminary in 
Manhattan last week for their yearly confer- 
ence received a nice category of youthful sin- 
ners and saints from Dr. Perey R. Hayward. 
Dr. Hayward is director of Young People’s 
Work for the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education. His categories of youth: 

“1) Carefree sinners who have no restraints. 

“2) Unhappy sinners who are sensuous but 
have restraints. 

“3) Unhappy saints who behave but do not 
want to. 

“4) Happy saints who behave themselves 
and are happy to do so.”—-Time, June 25, 1927. 
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Children of Grades 1, 2, 3 in School No. 20, Wilmington, Delaware, with their milk supply 
during recess. Note the cat on the front row, also the chart of teacher’s method in first 
grade of recording milk brought by pupils. 


MILK AT RECESS TIME AS A HEALTH PROJECT 


VIOLET L. FINDLAY 
Supervisor Nature Study, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware 


Realizing that real health teaching must take as its objective the child itself rather 
than theories, Margerita L. Wright, teacher of a second grade in one of the elementary 
schools in Wilmington, Delaware, worked out a problem of healthy living. Her children had 
been bringing as their recess repast various types of cheap candies and soggy pieces of 
cake. Thinking through the problem of how best to build up these children and instil in 
them right health habits, she decided to have a health lesson on the “Value of Milk.” 
Following this she remarked that the next day she wished as many pupils as possible 
would bring milk in some type of bottle for their recess lunch. She, herself, provided the 
necessary straws. From that beginning she has built up a milk drinking habit that has 
indeed worked wonders. Every morning and afternoon during cold weather, beginning 
about the middle of October and continuing until warm spring days, the children bring their 
milk in sundry containers. These are placed on the shelf in an unused room and are taken 
down at recess, the milk drunk, the bottles washed by the children ready to take home. 
Care of milk bottles is also emphasized, thus carrying the message of sanitation into the 
homes. At the time of the visit of a supervisor to the room in February, twenty-nine of 
the thirty-two children present had brought milk on that particular day. From the interest 
shown in this room three other primary rooms have adopted this plan and the illustration 
shows the little milk drinkers at their favorite recess pastime. 





LETTERS 











Teachers Retirement, A National Problem 


The following letter, evidently from a person 
of interest and charm, who must have been an 
able teacher, presents another phase of the 
problem of Teacher Retirement Legislation. 

Pennsylvania has a fine retirement system 
for its teachers but this deserving woman lost 
out because she transferred her services from 
one state to another. Child Labor workers 
tell us that it is possible for states to cooper- 
ate in that work even while each state enforces 
its own laws. Perhaps the day will come when 
teacher retirement systems can be adminis- 


tered nationally or by means of cooperation 


among states: 
August 3, 1927. 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
To the Editor: 

Your letter soliciting my renewed subscrip- 
tion for the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
has been received, and I regret to write you 
that I must refuse. 

As you say, I gave the best years of my life 
and life’s energy to the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, and as the law would not permit me to 
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reckon the years I taught in New York State, 
my pension or state allowance is a mere pit- 
tance, considering the fact that I taught 
thirty-eight full years and, on account of im- 
paired hearing, was obliged to retire just as 
teachers’ salaries went up. 

A soldier is given a large life pension for 
from one to five years’ service, while a teacher 
is given a pittance for life service. Pensions 
will never be what they should be until they 
are national and in proportion to service ren- 
dered. 

A few years ago a friend of mine spent the 
winter in Budapest, Hungary. Meeting an 
American, she asked him what part of 
America he came from and was surprised to 
learn that he came from a Pennsylvania town 
where her sister lived. 

She asked him whom he knew there and he 
said: “It is many years since I lived there. 
Neither the town nor the people made much of 
an impression on me with one exception and 
that was a teacher who did more for me than 
all others in the world. I wouldn’t forget her 
if I could, and I couldn’t if I would. Her name 
was—’’ (Here he mentioned my name). 

Teachers do not teach for a locality, but 
for the world and the pension should be nation- 
al. One of my sisters trained teachers in one 
normal school for thirty-three years, and at 
one time there were men and women in every 
state in the union whom she had trained. We 
teach until we are incapacitated or broken 
down in health and have little to live on. 

A professor in our Normal here told me on 
his return from doing institute work in Dauph- 
in County, Pa. that the name of the teachers 
there who, as he said, “swore by me” was 
legion. 

I worked very hard and saved but little be- 
cause salaries were small and expenses heavy, 
for I had no home and during vacations I took 
courses and traveled in order to bring as much 
as possible to my pupils. 

My sister pays the rent of my apartment. 
I am no longer very well and am obliged to 
look at both sides of a dollar. I may not do 
what I would like to do. 

From what I have written you, I am sure 
you will understand why I cannot subscribe 
for the Journal. 

Believe me, 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
(Here follows the signature of the writer) 


A Back Number? We Doubt It 
August 3, 1927. 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, Harrisburg 
To the Editor: 

In response to your circular letter to retired 
teachers I send inclosed my check for $1.00. 
Whatever else I may have to skip, I always 
read the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
While I am now a back number, I am inter- 
ested in the education of the children and 
wish it could be made more practical so as 
to bridge the gap between school and life 
work. So many of our graduates are so help- 
less when they have “finished” their school 
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life. While they have a great deal of general 
information they do not feel prepared to earn 


a living. Cordially yours, 
(Signed) J.C. Taylor, Dalton, Pa. 
R. D. No. 1. 


An Active Retired Teacher 


Masontown, Pa., 

August 22, 1927 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, Harrisburg 
To the Editor: 

I want to thank you for your invitation to 
continue my membership in the P. S. E. A. I 
want to keep in touch with the great body of 
school people who are fighting ignorance and 
crime in order to make the “Old Keystone 
State” hold its own. My work during the last 
year has been writing for the press and keep- 
ing in view the cause of education along with 
the other things of which I write every week. 
While the schools were in session, I attended 
and addressed teachers’ meetings, high and 
grade schools, educational rallies, dedications 
of school buildings. I have addressed the men 
and officials of several big industrial plants. 

The School Journal is keeping up to the 
“Highwater Mark.” Best wishes for your con- 
tinued success. 

JOHN W. WILLIARD 














NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
CHAMPIONS 


For the second consecutive year Northum- 
berland Borough Schools have won the North- 
umberland Cqunty Scholastic Meet. The con- 
test consists of rapid calculation for the 
grades, spelling for the high school and grades 
and declamations for the high school. The 
cup has been donated by the County Directors 
Association. 

The following members of the team are in- 
cluded in the picture above: Seated in center, 
Samuel Fletcher; Middle row, Horace Blue, 
Lela Rich, Marion Henehan, Virginia Herman 
and Donald Haddon; Back row, Miss Nora E. 
Geise, arithmetic coach; Boise L. Bristor, pub- 
lie speaking coach; Miss Katherine Rutter, 
principal of the Junior High School, and N. 
A. Danowsky, supervising principal. Miss 
Claire E. Scholvin is principal of the Senior 
High School. 
































Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





SAFETY INSTRUCTION 


The increase in the number of casualties, caused by automobile and other accidents, 
emphasizes the need of stressing safety instruction in our schools. The frequent fire 
drills, fire prevention activities and the work of school safety patrols have done much 
for the safety of our children. Much, however, remains to be done if we are to remove 
the many dangerous hazards to which children are exposed. The persistent practice of 
safety activities throughout the year togeth- Re 
er with the presentation of the reasons for 
the same, will do much to reduce the number ; . 
of accidents and fatalities now too common 
in our State. 
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Official Communications 


HIGH SCHOOL CLASSIFICATION 
To Superintendents: 

In accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 1707 of the School Code there are eight 
classes of High Schools, viz: 

The approved four-year Standard High 


School 

The approved three-year Standard High 
School 

The approved two-year Standard High 
School 


The approved Junior Standard High School 
The approved Junior-Senior Standard High 
School 

The approved four-year Vocational School 

The approved three-year Vocational School 

The approved two-year Vocational School 

When the word class is used in designating 
the high school a pupil may attend outside the 
district of residence, it has reference to the 
above classification of High Schools. 

Section 1707 provides that “Pupils residing 
in a district in which no public high school is 
maintained may attend, during the entire term, 
the nearest or most conveniently located high 
school of such class as they may desire to 
attend.” 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





HIGH SCHOOL REPORT 


To High School Principals and Superinten- 
dents: 

Copies of the 1927-28 Secondary School 
Report Blank have been forwarded to all su- 
perintendents in the State. This report, which 
was formerly used primarily as a statistical 
form, has been enlarged to include other quali- 
tative information. The report is intended to 
show the extent to which each school is meet- 
ing the nine standards for secondary school 
classification. The information asked for in 
the report is needed to provide a basis whereby 
the Department and the superintendent may 
more carefully evaluate the work of the school 
for classification purposes, as provided for in 
Section 2904 of the School Code. 


Classification of each school in the Com- 
monwealth is reviewed annually. Three bases 
are used for determining the classification of 
each school: 


1. The Secondary School Report submitted 
by the school. 


2. The recommendation of the proper su- 
perintendent of schools. 


3. The report of visitors from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


The report should be returned to the De- 
partment as soon after November 1, as the 
superintendent and principal have had an op- 
portunity to check it carefully. All reports 
should be filed with the Department not later 
than March 1, 1928, but submission of reports 


prior to that date will greatly facilitate their 
prompt and accurate evaluation. 


The present form and content of the Secon- 
dary School Report Blank are experimental. 
Items which do not apply to a given situation 
need not be filled in. Criticism of the form 
and content of the blank will be welcomed from 
superintendents and principals. The Depart- 
ment desires to develop a form of report which 
will supply the information needed but at the 
same time place as little burden as possible 
upon the high school principal. 


JAMES N. RULE 





APPLICATIONS FOR APPROPRIATION 


The attention of secretaries of boards of 
school directors and superintendents of schools 
is called to the instructions for making appli- 
cation for appropriation as printed under 
Item 3 of the Application for Appropriation 
blank for the school year 1927-28. Sub items 
(d) and (f) under Item 3 indicate how the 
Application for Appropriation for special edu- 
cation and extension education should be made. 
To insure the proper state reimbursement to 
districts for special education and extension 
education these directions must be followed. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
The publications listed below recently came 
from the press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application through the local county or 
district superintendent. 
Bulletin Number 19—“Basic Reference 
Books for High Schools.” 
Bulletin Number 24—”Library Books for 
Junior High Schools.” 


“Floor Plan for Secondary School Libraries.” 





PROFESSIONAL EXAMINING BOARD 
RESULTS 


Of the more than 1,200 applicants who took 
the various professional examinations in June 
and July the following table indicates the 
number who were successful: 

June 9-11—State Board of Pharmacy—46 
Registered pharmacists; 23 Assistant 
pharmacists 

June 13-16—State Board of Osteopathic Ex- 
aminers—53 

June 22-25—Dental Council and Examining 
Board—399 

June 27-29—State Board of Optometrical Ex- 
aminers—27 

June 30-July 1—Osteopathic Surgeons’ Exam- 
ining Board—3 

July 5-9—State Board of Medical Education 
and Licensure—298 Regular medical; 8 
Chiropody; 1 Drugless therapy; 12 Physio 
therapy 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION—ITS RESPON- 
SIBILITIES 


The intent of special education in Pennsy]l- 
vania is to round out and complete the State 
educational program, which has as its aim the 
provision of the best possible educational op- 
portunity for every girl and every boy in the 
Commonwealth. The regular grades of our 
schools, even though organized with carefully 
planned programs of study, modern textbooks 
and equipment, excellently trained teachers 
and supervisors, do not offer a fair educational 
opportunity to a considerable number of pu- 
pils,—those who are exceptionally gifted and 
those who are physically or mentally handi- 
capped. While classification according to abil- 
ity and adaptation of the course of study to 
the needs of the several groups tend to fit 
education to the child, there remain many 
children to whom suitable educational oppor- 
tunity is denied. Failure to adapt educational 
procedure to the needs of the exceptionally 
gifted and to the mentally and physically han- 
dicapped results in educational retardation, 
which is not only expensive and wasteful, but 
fails in promoting the chief aim of education 
—preparation for “self-control and self-sup- 
porting citizenship.” 

In order that adequate educational facilities 
may be provided for every girl and boy who 
is gravely retarded or who is not being prop- 
erly educated and trained, every teacher, 
school enumerator, attendance officer and school 
secretary is made responsible for reporting 
such children to a medical inspector or to a 
school superintendent before October 15 each 
year. It is the function of medical inspectors, 
approved mental clinics, certified psychologists 
or psychological examiners employed by school 
districts to determine whether the children 
reported are “fit subjects for special educa- 
tion.” These officials in turn submit reports 
of children examined to superintendents of 
schools in first, second and third class school 
districts and, if there is no such superinten- 
dent, to the State Secretary of Health, and 
by him to the proper county superintendent. 
It then becomes the responsibility of school 
districts to provide proper education and train- 
ing for all children who have thus been de- 
termined to be “fit subjects for special edu- 
cation.” 

A conservative estimate, based on the 1925- 
26 school population and generally accepted 
percentages of the several types of exceptional 
children, indicates that the following special 
classes should be organized in Pennsylvania if 
the goal of offering the best possible educa- 
tional opportunity to every girl and boy is to 
be attained. 

Estimate of Special Classes Needed 
Mentally defective 

First class school districts.. 403 

Second class school districts 214 

Third class school districts.. 510 

Fourth class school districts 721 
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Approximate number of pupils .. 36,983 


Mentally Inferior 
First class school districts. .1612 
Second class school districts 855 
Third class school districts2042 
Fourth class school districts2886 


Total 395 
Approximate number of pupils... . 184,916 


Partially Sighted 
First class school districts.. 44 
Second class school districts 23 
Third class school districts 56 
Fourth class school districts 80 


ee 


Total 


Approximate number of pupils .. 2,464 


Hard-of-hearing 
First class school districts 605 
Second class school districts 320 
Third class school districts 765 
Fourth class school districts1082 
Pakebt inns. oe Sties <2 deems 2Tt2 
Approximate number of pupils .. 


Orthopedic 
First class school districts 21 
Second class school districts 11 
Third class school districts 27 
Fourth class school districts 38 


55,472 


Total 
Approximate number of pupils .. 


Exceptionally gifted 
First class school districts.. 161 
Second class school districts 85 
Third class school districts 204 
Fourth class school districts 288 


ee 


2,460 


Total 


Approximate number of pupils .. 18,491 


Teachers of Speech Correction 


First class school districts.. 160 
Second class school districts 85 
Third class school districts 205 
Fourth class school districts 290 
GEAR sb sD eee Vaas vee 740 
Approximate number of pupils... 


Total number of classes 13,793 
Total number of pupils ......... 356,261 


Philadelphia has organized nine classes and 
Erie, three classes for the deaf; Johnstown, 
two classes for the blind. In the main, how- 
ever, provision is made for the deaf and blind 
in resident schools. The demand for non- 
English speaking classes is decreasing due 
to the restrictions of the Immigration Act. 
Data respecting the undernourished and mal- 
nourished vary to such a degree that it is un- 
wise to submit an estimate of the number of 
nutrition classes necessary. The problem of 


55,472 


nutrition as related to special education will 
be discussed in a later issue of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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*GUIDE FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF REQUIRED TIME ALLOT- 
MENT FOR HEALTH INSTRUCTION AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Number of Minutes 
Per Week 


150 Min. for Recess 


Periods Devoted 


to Play 


PLAN 


D 


90 Min. other Phys. 
Ed. Periods 


RADE 


¢ 


60 Min. Health In- 
struction 


/ 150 Min. for Recess 


- Periods Devoted 
a to Play 

By 

a5 

HS : - } 
y A, 90 Min. for other 
= « Physical Educa- 
= 2 tion Periods 

~ Y 60 Min. Health In- 
<q & struction 

= | 150 Total Minutes 
o4 

o) 

> 150 Minutes Recess 
mr 

Ri 90 Minutes other 
iy oo Physical Educa 
yu tion Periods 

= a = 

co 9 

= v . 

ZS Z 240 Total Minutes 
He o , 

sa Z 60 Min. Health 

fe ak Instruction 

wo 

-. Bit 

x 300 Total Minutes 


* This diagram will serve as a 


Number of Minutes Division of Daily Time 
Per Day into Periods 


At least 7 pe-- 

15 Min. A. M. riods per week 

15 Min. P. M. for directed 
play 


30 Minutes 


Min. Relief Periods 


18 Minutes 3-2 
1-12 Min. Teaching Period 


Grades 1-2—One 15 min. period per week for instruction 

Balance of time in correlation. 

Grades 3-4—Two 20 min. periods per week for instruction. 
Balance of time in correlation. 

Grades 5-8—Two 30 min. periods per week. 


At least 7 pe- 


riods per week 


30 Minutes 15 Min, A. M. 
5 \ 


l fin. P. M. for directed 
play 
} 
| 30 Min.—Use 3 pe 
riods per week 
for Phys. Ed. | 1-30 Minute Period 
and 2 periods Relief exercises should be 
for Health Inst. given by any teacher when 
(Periods 45 Min. in she feels the pupils are in 


length—use 2 phys. need of them 
ed., 1 health inst, 
in upper grades) 


Periods range from 30 to 60 minutes daily. 


Periods for phys. ed. in grades 1-4 should never be more 
J we . . e 
than 30 min. in length. Shorter periods are preferable. 


Where periods are 30 min. in length, the plan of having 
30 min. for directed play out of doors daily during one 
session, in the other session 30 min. in the gym., of 
which 2 per week are devoted to health inst. and 3 to 
phys. ed. is recommended. 


Where facilities are provided for dressing and showers 60 
min. can be used profitably’for phys. ed. in grades 5-8. 


Where periods are 60 min. and the above facilities are 
not provided, the plan of devoting 30 min. each period 
to health inst. and 30 to phys. ed. is advisable. 

Relief exercises should he given by any teacher when 
she feels the pupils are in need of them. 


guide for the arrangement and distribution of the required 


time allotment for physical education in various types of school systems. It will be necessary 
to adapt the suggested arrangements to local situations. So far as possible, however, these relative 
proportions for the different periods should be maintained. From the standpoint of administra- 
tion, the time assigned to grades 5-8 is necessarily somewhat less than the required time outlined 
above. ‘To adjust this schedule to the requirements designated for those grades, consult the 
Manual and Courses of Study for Elementary Grades, page 17. 
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EDUCATION WEEK 
November 7-13 

The National Education Association and the 
American Legion, jointly sponsoring the ob- 
servance of the 1927 Education Week, have 
fixed November 7-13 for this year’s celebration. 
These organizations in outlining the ideals and 
purposes of the movement say “Let us not for- 
get that the purpose of American Education 
Week is to acquaint the public with the actual 
work of the schools, with their ideals, their 
achievements and their needs.” 

The time of the observance has been advanc- 
ed so as to include Armistice Day. The plan is 
for State and local authorities to make their 
own programs, adapting them to their own con- 
ditions and needs. The N. E. A. suggests the 
following calendar: 


Monday, November 7—Health Day 

The program should outline particularly 
what the schools are doing to promote health 
and should include exercises that will show 
instruction in hygiene and health habits, regu- 
lar exercises in gymnasium and out of doors, 
competitive athletics, correction of physical 
defects, nutrition clinics and special instruc- 
tion for the handicapped child. Citizens should 
be encouraged to visit classes and to partici- 
pate in the special program. 


Tuesday, November 8—Home and School Day 

The central thought should be that the home 
is the most fundamental institution among civ- 
ilized peoples. The program should include: 
talks to the class on the home, stressing what 
each child can do to help make better homes; 
what the school does to develop better homes 
such as teaching regard for the interest and 
welfare of others, practice in cooperation, 
teaching children how to cook, to sew, to man- 
age home budgets, and to appreciate the mean- 
ing of home life in its relationship to individual 
and race welfare. 


Wednesday, November 9—Know Your School 
Day 

The school itself should be the main theme 
for this day. Concerning the school, the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction says “Our 
public schools are open to every child of the 
Commonwealth. In them youth and opportun- 
ity meet. In them knowledge is gained, citi- 
zenship developed, moral virtues inculcated, 
and power set free. In them money, time and 
human endeavor are invested to realize our 
educational ideals so that we and our poster- 
ity may more fully enjoy the blessings of our 
Democracy.” 

The education of the whole child is the goal 
of the school. To teach children how to learn, 
to think, to develop vision, to weigh, to judge, 
and to give them some appreciation of the 
spirit of the learner—these are the great tasks 
before the educational forces of our day. The 
school aids the child to adapt himself to the 
difficult life of our time. To accomplish this 


work it needs these essentials: 
1. A competent, conscientious and well-train- 
ed teacher in every classroom. 
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2. A vital curriculum, changing to meet social 
and individual needs. 

. An effective form of school and class or- 
ganization. 

. A school term of reasonable length, with 
high regularity in attendance. 

. An efficient, well-trained administrative and 
supervisory staff. 

. An adequate building, well equipped, with 
ample provision for libraries, laborator- 
ies, physical education, gardens and 
other school activities. 

7. An intelligent and appreciative public sup- 

port. 


Thursday, November 10—School Opportunity 
Day 
Build the program around opportunity, 
stressing particularly the opportunities the 
school offers the child. A primary responsi- 
bility of the school is to help every child find 
his opportunity for service. 


a ao ,» 


Friday, November 11—Armistice Day 
The schools should join with the American 
Legion in organizing a program for this day. 


Saturday, November 12—Community Day 
This day should be devoted to a participa- 
tion by teachers and pupils in community ac- 
tivities. The program should tend to empha- 
size the value of schools in the improvement 
of the community life. Public programs should 
be organized, ending with a parade. No finer 
civic lesson could be presented than an exhi- 
bition of the school population and teaching 
force. It would be a living example of the 
American Legion’s contention that education 
is an investment and not an expense. 


Sunday, November 13—For God and Country 
Day 

The organization of this day’s program 
should be left to the ministers of the different 
churches. The sermons can be a climax of 
the week’s activities. Children, teachers, pa- 
trons can make it a red letter day through 
hearty cooperation. 

Other suggestions for organizing programs 
will be found in the October, 1924 School 
Journal, pages 109-115, November, 1925 School 
Journal, pages 191 and 192. 





ENGINEERING AS A PROFESSION 


Several illustrated lectures on “Engineer- 
ing as a Profession” have been placed in the 
State Library and Museum and are now avail- 
able to the high schools of the State. The 
lectures consist of seven pages of manuscript 
with thirty accompanying lantern slides and 
are of particular interest to high school stu- 
dents looking forward to engineering as a 
profession. 

The lecture was prepared by William E. 
Mott, Director of the College of Engineering, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Applica- 
tions for the use of the lectures should be 
made to the State Library and Museum, Har- 
risburg. 
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THE DEPARTMENT’S TRAVELING 
EXHIBIT 

A feature of the County Fairs which are 
being held during the autumn months is the 
Department’s exhibit representing the various 
educational activities of the State. Each ac- 
tivity is represented by a series of graphs 
and pictures. Central in the exhibit is a per- 
tinent message from the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The distribution of the 
State appropriation is shown in a large circled 
graph, the amounts appropriated for elemen- 
tary schools, high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, being indicated by different colored 
segments. The other educational activities are 
illustrated by attractive charts and pictures: 
Handicapped Children; Foreign Born Moth- 
ers’ Classes; Home Making; How Agriculture 
Is Taught in Rural Vocational Schools; Guid- 
ance; Pupils Perfect in Attendance; Attend- 
ance Accomplishments; Pennsylvania Plan of 
Secondary Education; Then and Now with 
Pennsylvania Secondary Schools; Growth in 
Public Secondary School Enrolment; Distribu- 
tion of High Schools in Pennsylvania; Wanted 
—A Square Deal; Art; Consolidated Schools; 
Schools Rapidly Disappearing; Consolidation 
—Before and After; Community Cooperation; 
Landscaping; Building Bureau Plans; Blue 
Print—Septic tank disposal; Teacher Bureau; 
School Libraries. 

A very interesting part of the exhibit is the 
projectoscope, which exposes a series of pic- 
tures showing the evolution of the public school 
from the log school house to the modern build- 
ing. The exhibit was displayed at the fol- 
lowing places during September: 

Week of August 30—Crawford and Lebanon 


Counties 

Week of September 5—Cambria and Bradford 
Counties 

Week of September 12—Indiana and Juniata 
Counties 


Week of September 19—Wyoming County 
Week of September 26—Wayne County 
Week of September 30—Snyder County 





THE 1927 EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS 
November 2-4 


The plans for the 1927 Conference of School 
Superintendents and Normal School Principals 
call for general sessions on Wednesday after- 
noon and Friday morning, special evening 
programs Wednesday and Thursday and sec- 
tion meetings Thursday morning and after- 
noon. 

All deliberations will center around the two 
following themes: 

1. “The Equitable Distribution of State 

Subsidies to School Districts.” 

2. “Responsibility of the Superintendent for 

the Improvement of Instruction.” 

The first session will convene in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives, State Capitol, 
Wednesday, November 2 at 2:00 P. M. The 
afternoon will be devoted to a discussion of 
“The Proposed Study of Distribution of State 
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Subsidies to School Districts.” At the even- 
ing session, the topic will be “The Responsi- 
bility of the State for the Education of Its 
Children.” Immediately following the evening 
program, an informal reception will be ten- 
dered the members of the conference by the 
Superintendent and members of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

On Thursday, the conference will be divided 
into two sections. The County Superinten- 
dents and their assistants will meet in the 
Senate Chamber; District Superintendents and 
their assistants, in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives. The themes for the morning 
sessions will be “The Organization of the Su- 
perintendent’s Office for the Improvement of 
Instruction” and “Program of Normal Schools 
and Colleges for Helping Superintendents in 
the Improvement of Instruction.” The topic 
for the afternoon will be “Improving Instruc- 
tion through Measuring Pupil Achievement:” 
The subject for the Thursday evening meet- 
ing will be “The Interest of the Public In the 
Improvement of Instruction.” Immediately fol- 
lowing the Thursday morning program, mem- 
bers of the Congress will adjourn to the Penn 
Harris Hotel where luncheon will be served 
beginning at 12:30 P. M. 

The conference will be brought to a close on 
Friday morning with an address by Superin- 
tendent Keith on “The Organization of the 
Department of Public Instruction for Ser- 
vice to the School Districts of the State.” 


SOME 1927 PENNSYLVANIA HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Neither Absent Nor Tardy During School 
Careers 


Richard Earl Brumbaugh, 111 Bell Avenue, 
Altoona, Penna. 

Lillian Ellsworth, 250 Madison Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 

James L. Grigg, Bangor, Penna. 

Raymond Hughes, Clearfield, Penna. 

Lyte W. Kraatz, Coatesville, Penna. 

Catherine McLaughlin, New Castle, Penna. 

Jeanette Showalter, Huntingdon, Penna. 

Ruth Williams, Jersey Shore, Penna. 

A pupil who maintains a perfect attendance 
record for one year deserves much credit. 
Graduation from high school without an ab- 
sence or tardiness throughout the school career 
of the graduate is an accomplishment attained 
by only a few persons. Such a record shows 
remarkable perseverance and careful planning 
on the part of parents and pupil. It also 
shows that the pupil has enjoyed good health. 
The encouragement of teachers and supervis- 
ing officials may have much to do with the 
establishment of such a record. 


Other names will be published as the in- 
formation comes to the Department. 





Square thyself for use; a stone that may fit 
in the wall is not left in the way. 
Persian Proverb 
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OBJECTIVES OF— . l 4 e 
Superintendent Program in Health Instruction 
Principals 
a OBJECTIVES | 
Teachers J S 
Month PROJECTS Grade I Grade Il Grade III Grade IV 
Cleanliness ( Bodies) Hair (scalp) Mouth No cavities in six 
Face Nails Teeth year molars 
Hands No foreign articles 
Neck in the mouth 
Sept. Clean children in Ears Fingers 
clean schools Pencils 
*Outcomes: 1, 2, 5, 
6, 18, 24, 33, 34 tOutcomes: 19, 20 tOutcome: 15 tOutcome: 22 
Posture and Play Play Marching Writing Reading 
Outcomes: 21, 3 
Oct. (Rest and activity) : 
Every pupil partici- Outcomes: 9, 10, Outcomes: 57, 42, (Preparation for 
pating in games 11, 28, 36, 40, 41 45 Outcome: 29 lief periods) ( 
Prevention of Use of clean hand- Every child with Remember to use Remember to R 
Colds kerchief clean _ handker- handkerchief cor- move. oversho« 
chief rectly without bei: 
Nov. (Fresh air) told 
Outside wraps re- 
moved in class Outcomes: 4, 7, 13, 
room 14 Outcome: 7 Outcomes: 7, 30 Outcome: 30 O 
Foods Drink milk Eat fruit and cooked Eat vegetables A good breakfast \ 
Dp cereals 
= Food eaten at school 
wholesome Outcomes: 25, 26a Outcome: 26c-d Outcome: 26b Outcome: 27 M 
Safety First Dry feet Sleds Games Street crossing Sh 
Jan. Pupils practicing 
safety first in 
winter sports Outcome: 32 Outcomes: 32, 38 Outcome: 32 Outcome: 32 
Remediable Phy- Care of teeth Care of teeth Dental attention Dental attention 
sical Defects a 
te} Ds . , 
Feb. Correction of reme- , 
diable physical Outcomes i7, 22 : 
defects 44 Outcome: 22 Outcome: 31 Outcome: 31 \ar 
Communicable Clean food (Fruit No candy at school Wash hands before Wash hands Kill 
Diseases or any food (Calls flies) eating visiting toilet 
Mar. brought to school) 
Prevention of com 
municable diseases Outcome: 8 Outcome 8 Outcome: 23 Outcome: 16 ut 
Special Habits ages ; : ‘ Sleep required ‘en 
Teacher decides in Grades I, II, III Hours with win 
\ Form some new open 
sa habit by Child 
Health Day, May : om 
Ist Outcomes: Those related to habits chosen by teacher Outcome: 29 . 
Vacation Habits through games Habits through games Games at Home Games on me 
, tio: 
= —— 7 Outcomes: 9, 10 Outcome: 46 _ Outcome: 12 ground 
May Choose project for Project for primary grades through vacation: 
; vacation, 
Games to play this summer a 
Health habits during vacation Outcomes: 43, Cr 
* Numbers refer to Outcomes prepared for Grades I-IV in Bulletin, No. 29. (Organization of a Health Instruction +? 
rye . ~ 5 +a. 
ram for One-Teacher Schools.) ’ , 
t In each grade the Outcomes of former years should be reviewed to learn whether those practices are being continue §) 
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by Months for Grades I-VIII 
FOR PUPILS 


Physiology and Hygiene 








Iv Grade V Grade VI Grade VII Grade VIII Grades VII-VIII 
in six Clothes Classroom Yards Building Cells 
a Books Halls Growth of body 
Classrooms 1, Compare with re 
Library quirements fo 
Gymnasium growth of cells 
Toilets 2. Relate to records 
é of Weight and 
tOutcome: tOutcome: tOutcome: tOutcome: Height Charts 
22 t2a-h tla-g §9 §5 Skin and appendages 
At blackboard In classroom In halls On street Bony System 
21. 3 Muscular System 
n for . Ps i sy Sng ‘ ; P ” 9 
ds) Outcomes: 6, 7a, 9, 2i Outcomes: 6, 7a, 9 Outcomes: 7, 11, 12 Outcomes: 7, 11, 
to Remember to remove Proper care of wraps Suitable clothing for Prevention of colds Respiratory System 
oversho« wraps school Circulatory System 
bein 
Outcomes: 1, 2, 3, 4, Outcomes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 
20 Outcome: 7b Outcome: 7b 6, 14 6, 14 
reakfast \ good lunch A good dinner Balanced meals Food and efficiency Digestive System 
. Eliminative System 
27 Outcome: 8 Outcome: 8 Outcome 13 Outcome: 13 
sine Slippery slides Snow-balling Safe coasting Safe skating Safety First 
First Aid 
32 Jutcome: 4 Outcome: 4 Outcome: 12 Outcome: 12 


fention 


31 


‘rrection of remedi- 
able physical defects 
3, 5a 


Outcomes: 


Care of eyes and ears 





ands atter 
; toilet 


16 


juired 
th win 


gs: 43, 


ruction 


continue 





1 


Kill flies seen 


lutcome: 5b 


Mental habits 


Health game in vaca- 


tion 


Outcome: 2 


Correction of remedi- 
able physical de 
fects 

Outcomes: 3, 5a 

Special senses 


Destroy breeding 


places of mosqui 
toes 
Outcome: 5b 
Special habits 
Outcome: 11 
Picnic 
Outcomes: 4, 7, 8 


Clean bill of health 

Outcomes: 8, 10, 15 

Relation of physical 
defects to special 
senses 


Develop appreciation 
for quarantine 


Outcome: 14 


Habits and character 


Outcome: 15 


Hikes 


Outcome: 12 
First aid 


Clean bill of healti 


Outcomes: 8, 10, 15 

Relation of physical 
defects to nervous 
system 


A citizen’s responsibi! 
ity in prevention of 
communicable dis- 
eases 

Outcome; 14 


Habits not emphasized 


before 


Outcome: 15 


Camping 


Outcome: 12 


Nervous System 


Community Hygien 


Use of alcohol, to 
bacco, drugs, pat; 
ent medicines 


Community Hygiene 


Water supply 
Food supply 
Fire protection 
First aid 








t Numbers refer to Outcomes prepared for Grades V and VI in Bulletin, No. 29. 


§ Numbers refer to Outcomes prepared for Grades VII and VIII in Bulletin, No. 29. 
































Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
The following announcements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


which they may never have the time to read. 


HUMAN WASTE IN EDUCATION. By Anna Yeo- 
mans Reed. The Century Company. $2.50. 
The book is the result of data collected over 
a period of twenty-five years, of consistent 
student activity and of rich educational ex- 
perience. The author presents pertinent sta- 
tistical information and interprets it with a 
view to finding if possible what steps may 
best be taken to improve the efficiency of our 
educational system and to reduce to a mini- 
mum the human waste in education. The 
author makes clear the need for a better bal- 
ance of work, play and instruction, based upon 
individual needs, desires and capacities. 


ScHOOL ACTIVITIES AND EQUIPMENT. By Rose 
B. Knox. Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 
This text will serve as a guide to materials 
and equipment for elementary schools. It 
will be invaluable to the teacher in showing her 
how to put new life and interest into curricu- 
lar activities. One page chosen at random de- 
scribes a tadpole aquarium, a water insect 
aquarium, a frog aquarium and an aquarium 
for turtles, crawfish and other water life. An- 
other random page discusses theservice of plas- 
ter of paris in the school room. The first part 
of the text is given over to teaching materials 
that assist and enliven the various curricular 
activities. Part two treats of general school 
equipment and practical problems. The ap- 
pendix contains book lists, lists of addresses 
and sources of material. 


ONE TERM COURSE IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. By Benjamin A. Heydrick. 
Noble and Noble. $1.30. 

This book is written with the modern method 
of teaching literature in view. The author 
dwells but briefly on the lives of the writers 
but his discussions of their books are inter- 
esting, clear cut and stimulating. His critical 
judgments are fair, well written and are not 
stereotyped. He brings the discussion up to 
the latest American writers. Reading lists 
and references for further study are given. 


GIRLS WHO Dm. By Helen Ferris and Virginia 
Moore. E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Boys and girls alike are hero worshippers. 
The authors of this book have taken that trait 
of youth and linked it with possible vocational 
guidance. The chapters are devoted to the 
successful achievements of well known women, 
each in a different field of work. Among the 
fields are physical education, nursing, library 


work, business, illustrating, designing, teach- 
ing and photography. The last chapter of the 
book is entitled “You—A Girl Who is Wonder- 
ing About Herself.” 


READINGS FROM LINCOLN. By Alfred A. Wright. 
Henry Holt and Company. 

These selections from Lincoln’s addresses, 
messages and letters are fitly introduced by a 
brief story of his life, “The Making of the 
Man.” The appendix includes a bibliographi- 
cal note and notes on the various selections. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. By 
a B. Mays. The Century Company. 
This book gives a comprehensive survey of 
industrial education, treating its history and 
the problem of training individuals for active 
participation in industry. An interesting part 
of the book discusses the training of the female 
wage-earner. Each chapter concludes with 
questions and problems and selected references. 


INTRODUCTION TO WORLD GEOGRAPHY. By 
Philip A. Knowlton. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

This splendid introduction to geography 
leads up to scientific data by linking them to 
facts in the pupil’s knowledge. The maps and 
illustrations are especially good. The type is 
large and the content well arranged and writ- 
ten in an interesting style. 


Your Money’s Worn. By Stuart Chase and 
F. L. Schlink. 285 pp. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

A study in the waste of the consumer’s 
dollar. It explores the wonderland of adver- 
tising and salesmanship and the plight of the 
consumer. It then describes existing scientific 
agencies for the impartial testing of goods 
and points the way out. One of the most en- 
lightening and revealing books available. “Al- 
ready I find my good wife profiting by the 
information it conveys in the affairs of our 
own household.” 


MEASUREMENT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. By 
Percival M. Symonds, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 588 pp. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

This book brings together objective and 
standardized tests for high school students 
and makes them available to high school teach- 
ers and principals and to students of measure- 
ment. Comprehensive, accurate, scientific. 
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Boox Prorecrion 


as furnished by 


( Holden Book ) 


Covers 
Keeps Old Books in 


Active Service 
Lengthens the Lives 
\ of New Books , 














Provides for the transfer of books from 
one pupil to another in a Clean Sanitary 
Condition and Teaches Care and Neatness 
of Public Property. 








Buy the Best Buy the Best 


Buy Less Buy Less 


Save More Save More 











Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK 1926. International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The Macmillan Company. 

This valuable book gives a bird’s eye view 
of education among the nations of the world. 
The plan of education for each nation, its 
problems and accomplishments are treated by 
an educator of prominence in that nation. W. 
Carson Ryan, professor of education at 
Swarthmore Collee, has ably outlined the sub- 
ject of Education in the United States. Among 
the countries discussed are Austria, England, 
Esthonia, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
Irish Free State, Northern Ireland, Newfound- 
land, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland. Dr. 
Ryan says “The scientific approach to edu- 
cation is one of the hopeful features of Ameri- 
can Education.” 

Part two treats the problems of secondary 
education in England, Germany and the United 
States, affording an interesting basis for com- 
parison. 


TEACHING FARM SHOPWORK AND FARM ME- 
CHANICS. By G. A. Schmidt, W. Arthur 
Ross, M. A. Sharp. The Century Company. 
$2.75. 

This text is for students preparing to teach 
farm mechanics. It treats the agricultural in- 
structor’s responsibilities, explains the best 
methods of teaching farm shopwork, tells how 
to make surveys and therefrom build up a pur- 
poseful course of instruction. The book gives 
examples of job instruction sheets, outlines 
enterprises, lists practical jobs. The project 
method of instruction is fully treated. 


THE Five Point PLAN. Character Education. 
Report to State Commissioners and State 
Superintendents of Education and to Trus- 
tees. Members of the Character Education 
Institution (Chevy Chase), Washington, 
D. C. National Capital Press, Washington, 
Dew. 

The Five Point Plan is for elementary 
schools. No organized research has been made 
on high school character education, but sev- 
eral circulars of advice have been issued. In 
all probability the Five Point Plan contains 
all the basic factors essential to success in 
influencing the lives and character develop- 
ment of children. It has been used experi- 
mentally during the past three years, and the 
same research methods have been followed in 
this educational research as are used in solv- 
ing problems in applied science in the great 
research laboratories of industrial corpora- 
tions, namely, (1) discover necessary basic 
generalizations, (2) apply these in formulating 
definite plans, (3) try these plans under ob- 
servation, (4) change plans as additional wis- 
dom is discovered, (5) persist in the evolve- 
ment of plans until the tests show that the 
desirable results are produced undér normal 
conditions of use and when real motives are 
operative. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN A JUNIOR 
HicH ScHoou. By Mary A. Sheehan. The 
Gorham Press, Boston, Mass. 
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The junior high school is a place for train- 
ing the youth of the land in citizenship. The 
author points out the importance of giving the 
junior high school pupil a part in the control 
of the school. Then she treats various types 
of extra-curricular activities,—the assembly, 
the class meeting, the club period, school cam- 
paigns and student publications, and how to 
make each a success. A chapter is devoted to 
standards of honor. 


SILENT AND ORAL READING. By Clarence R. 
Stone. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This scholarly and scientific study of silent 
and oral reading states objectives and then 
discusses the scientific contributions of re- 
search, such as studies as to eye movement and 
rate and comprehension. The author takes 
up in turn reading in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades. He treats the purposes of 
silent reading, the use of reading tests and in- 
dividual and group instruction. The text con- 
cludes with a Selected Bibliography. 


THE PROBLEM CHILD IN SCHOOL. By Mary B. 
Sayles and Howard W. Nudd. Joint Com- 
mittee on Methods of Preventing Delin- 
quency. 50 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, $1.00. 

The child who won’t play or work with his 
comrades or who is irritatingly over-active in 
work and play; who appears indifferent to the 
good opinion of others or over-eager for it; 
who insists on posing in the center of the lime- 
light or withdrawing from it into the shadows; 
who runs too far ahead of his fellows or falls 
too far behind them for his pace to be recon- 
ciled with theirs; who makes himself a storm- 
center by lying, stealing or sex irregularities; 
—what are we to do with him? Shall we 
secid him? Punish him? Force him into outer 
conformity with fixed standards? Try to un- 
derstand him? 

This book outlines some of the efforts made 
by visiting teachers in a score of communities 
to pierce through surface manifestations of 
maladjustment in children to underlying 
causes, and to use the understanding thus 
gained as a tool in solving the problems dis- 
closed. 


How To Live Loncer. By John Clarence 
Funk. David McKay Company, Philadel- 
phia. $1.50. 

This little book of practical health talks is 
written in a humorous, readable style. The 
author treats all details of living—diet, exer- 
cise, health habits, in a manner that should 
be clear to every reader. The amusing car- 
toons and health jingles contribute to the in- 
terest of the book. 


THB ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL IN DELAWARE—A 
STUDY IN ATTENDANCE. 434 pp. By Rich- 
ard Watson Cooper and Hermann Cooper. 
University of Delaware Press, Newark, 
Delaware. 1925. 


The volume is a detailed presentation of 
data gathered over a period of three years. 
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These Educational 
Experts Wrote The 
Classroom Teacher 


Milo B. Hillegas, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Thomas Henry Briggs, Ph.D. 
William C. Bagley, Ph.D., Ed.D. 
Wm. L. Russeil, Ph.D. 

William H. Kilpatrick, Ph.D 
Franklin W. Johnson, L.H.D. 
Virgil E. Dickson, Ph.D. 

Lewis M. Terman, Ph.D. 
Arthur I. Gates, Ph.D. 

N. L. Engelhardt, Ph.D. 
George A. Works, Ed.D. 
Edward S. Evenden, Ph.D. 
Edwin H. Reeder, Ph.D. 

Corinne Seeds, A.M. 

Frank M. McMurry, Ph.D. 
Emma B. Grant, A.M. 
Thomas D. Wood, M.D., A.M. 
William Scott Gray, Ph.D. 
Laura Zirbes, A.M. 
Ernest Horn, Ph.D. 
Maude McBroom, B.S. 
Anna D. Cordts, * h.D. 
Sarah T. Barrows, M.L. 
Lee Edward Travis, Ph.D. 
Annte E. Moore, A.M. 
Jean Betzner, A.M. 

Mary Lewis, B.S. 

Henry Carr Pearson, A.B. 
Franklin T. Baker, Litt.D. 
Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. 
David Eugene Smith, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Mary Root Kern 
Peter W. Dykema, M.L. 
William Garrison Whitford, S.M. 
Jessie Mable Todd, Ph.B. 
Lois Coffey Mossman, Ph.D. 
Gerald S. Craig, Ph.D. 

E. Laurence Palmer, Ph.D. 
Elliot R. Downing, Ph.D. 
David Starr Jordan, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Lee R. Dice, Ph.D. 

Alfred Emerson, Ph.D. 
Henry C. Cowles, Ph.D. 
Grace E. Storm, A.M. 

Roy W. Hatch, A.M. 

A. E. Parkins, Ph.D. 
Charles T. McFarlane, D.Pd. 
William C. Reavis, Ph.D. 
Harry C. McKown, Ph.D. 
Harold O. Rugg, Ph.D. 
Edgar Dawson, Ph.D. 
Howard C. Hill, Ph.D. 
Bessie Louise Pierce, Ph.D. 
Sterling A. Leonard, A.M. 
William D. Reeve, Ph.D. 

Otis William Caldwell, Ph.D 
Alanson Harrison Edgerton, Ph.D. 
Julia L. Hurd, A.M. 
Melvin S. Lewis, A.M. 
Alfred Sorensen, A.M. 
Wilbert Lester Carr, A.M. 
Elijah William Bagster-Collins, A.M. 

Albert L. Cru, B?s, L., A.M. 
William A. Clarke, A.M. 
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ere’s Ex] ert’ Teaching Help 
atis di ean -And Better! 


-Not an encyclopedia 
-Not an impractical short cut 
-Not a “reference work” 


-Not a pedagogic crutch 


-BUT 


a properly balanced, logically arranged combination of pro- 
fessionalized subject matter—the latest and best methods 
of procedure—the expert guidance of educators of foremost 
prominence, Every department signed by the author. 


The Classroom Teacher is unique in that it helps the teach- 
er to help herself with her own problem. It was written by 
teachers for teachers—practical from start to finish. The 
simple dire -t style of its 7000 pages; the wealth of illumin- 
ating illustrations, the handy size of the twelve volumes and 
above all the definite easy-to-grip teaching guidance, puts 
The Classroom Teacher in a class alone. There is nothing 
else like it—nothing else so helpful. It is creating a furore 
in educational circles. And well it may! 


The Classroom Teacher 
Means Better and Easier Teaching! 


It thoroughly covers every subject from Primary Grades 
through Junior High School. Every teaching angle is 
brought out, analyzed and solved. It is complete! Never 
before has the time, the talent and the experience of sucha 
body of educators been devoted to the specific purpose of 
preparinga professional help solely for the classroom teacher, 
One prominent educator says “‘ Rightly 
utilized during the next five years, The 
Classroom Teacher, should bring about 
as much progress in elementary and ju- 
nior high school education as would 
ordinarily require at least a generation 
of time.”’ 

If you are ambitious to become a better 
teacher— to advance rapidly in your 
chosen work—to achieve the heights of 
its makers—then you need The Class- 
room Teacher now. Write for the facts 
today. Address: 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC 
104 SouTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO Ph. D., LL. D. 


Editor in Chief 


See review on page 50 of the September issue of the Pennsylvania School Journal 


Say you saw it 


in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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The Foreword points out that the emphasis 
upon attendance over a period of six years has 
increased the attendance in the Delaware one- 
teacher schools from 86 days per pupil per 
year to 133 days per pupil per year. The study 
of existing conditions and the program of at- 
tack on the problem constitute a suggestion as 
to how other school organizations may improve 
school attendance. 


NEW YORK EXPERIMENTS WITH NEW-TYPE 
MODERN LANGUAGE Tests. By Ben D. 
Wood. 339 pages. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Persons interested in the preparation of 
standardized tests in secondary or collegiate 
education cannot find a better illustration of 
how to proceed than by following Ben D. 
Wood’s discussions in this volume. 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By 
James Fleming Hosic and W. Wilbur Hat- 
field. The Century Company. $1.90. 

The text for first year in high school in- 
cludes selections from the types of literature 
studied. Various types of readings are stud- 
ied for different purposes. In one group of 
selections the authors dwell especially upon 

“Realizing the Experience,” in others upon 

“Catching the Suggestions,” “Getting the Point 

of View,” “Enjoying the Artistry,” “Setting 

Up Standards.” Each section includes indi- 

vidual studies and assignments and concludes 

with suggested library reading. The book 
teaches the pupil how to get enjoyment and 
benefit from his reading. 


PROSPERITY HANDBOOKS. Numbers 1 to 16. 
Harvey Blodget Company, University at 
Wheeler, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 

The Prosperity Handbooks treat the follow- 
ing subjects, respectively: How to Become a 
Financial Success; How to Turn Home Waste 
Into Capital; How to Make the Family In- 
come Go Further; How to Use the Installment 
Plan Profitably; How to Own a Home; How 
to Build Your Credit; How to Get What You 
Want; How to Get Your First $1,000; How 
to Use Your Bank for Profit; What Life In- 
surance Will Do for You; How to Get the 
Most from Your Job; How to Get an Indepen- 
dent Income; How a Boy Can Earn Money; 
How a Girl Can Earn Money; How to Teach 
the Child Thrift; What Children Should Know 
About Money. These booklets give simple, prac- 
tical advice and directions on the subjects 
indicated in each title. While the content is 
practical it will inspire the reader with firm 
determination to become a disciple of Poor 
Richard and cultivate the habit of thrift. 


CHINA and THE JAPANESE EMPIRE, two Geo- 
graphical Readers. By Harry A. Franck. 
Illus. 256 pages each. E. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Company. 

Mr. Franck for over twenty years has cov- 
ered half a hundred countries and has gone 
into out-of-the-way places and lived in the 
homes of the people. His accounts of the 


habits, the customs and the life of the various 
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lands are thus most helpfully interesting and 
instructive. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. By 
Charles Hubbard Judd, University of Chi- 
cago. 545 pages. Ginn and Company. 

The heart of this text is an analysis of the 
mental processes which pupils exhibit in study- 
ing particular high-school studies. The book 
discusses other phases of secondary education, 
such as social and intellectual maturity, emo- 
tional adjustments and maladjustments, tests 
and measurements, and supervision of studies. 


FROM PANAMA TO CAPE Horn. By Ethel I. 
Salisbury. 302 pages. Illus. World Book 
Company. 

Stories of Spanish adventurers, pirates, an- 
cient Peruvians and the Latin-American peo- 
ples who have struggled for freedom cannot 
fail to attract readers. The author depicts 
the customs, the home life, the various races 
and the commercial possibilities of our South 
American countries, these lands of growing 
power and opportunity. 


THE AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL. By Leon- 
ard V. Koos, University of Minnesota. 
Ginn and Company. $2.80. 

In this book the author presents not only 
such topics as are usually included in books 
called “Principles of Secondary Education,” 
but he has broadened its scope so as to include 
effective treatment of many present day prob- 
lems, such as vocational education and guid- 
ance, extra-curricular activities and the rela- 
tionship of the high school to other units in the 
school system. His handling of the junior 
high school and the junior college are particu- 
larly worth while. The book contains a wealth 
of material based on experimental studies and 
is intended for use as a textbook in universi- 
ties, colleges and normal schools. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Allyn and Bacon, 11 East 36th St., New York 
City: 
THE MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES. By R. 
O. Hughes. $2.00. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, 
Street, New York City: 
CONDITIONING GYMNASTICS. By S. C. Staley. 
THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD. Prepared by 
the Faculty of Public School 53, Buf- 

falo, New York. $2.00. 


Bruce Publishing Company, 30 Church St., New 
York City: 
CopING SAW WorK. By Edward F. Worst. 
$2.40. 
GERMELSHAUSEN. By Friedrich Gerstacker. 
Edited by B. C. Straube. 


Doubleday, Page and Company, Garden City, 
New York: 


ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH. By Arturo Torres. 
$1.50. 


67 West 44th 
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You'll be delighted— 


with this new book for beginners 


ee 














Work and Play with Words 


Work and Play with Words is designed as an introduction to primary 
reading. It is not a primer or a pre-primer but a preparation for them 
that bridges the difficult gap between the time when the young child 
is unfamiliar with word symbols and the time when he is introduced to 
the primer. 











Work and Play with Words appeals strongly to the children’s love 
for play and games, to their delight in color and pictures, to their fascina- 
tion in following directions, and to their sense of pride in achievement. 
Each lesson or “‘game”’, while sufficiently interesting 1n itself to provide 
delightful occupation, accomplishes a definite step in learning. By the 
time the thirty-three “lesson games” are finished the child has acquired 
a reading vocabulary of words which are common to his oral vocabulary. 
He has, moreover, acquired the habit of reading for thought from the 
exercise in silen!: reading and following directions given in the book. 



































Work and Play with Words is equally helpful to the young teacher 
who is eager to find the easiest approach to reading and to the more 
experienced teacher who may have been forced to draw on her own 
ingenuity and time for producing such material, and wants something 
fresh and stimulating. The book correlates perfectly with any of the 
basic readers and applies equally well to the large, crowded class which 
must be divided into units of ability and to the smallest group in the 
rural system. While it is primarily intended for the later kindergarten 
or pre-primer stage, letters have been received from teachers telling of HI 

PL 














its successful use as far as the second grade. 


Make your plans now for a wonderful time this term by ordering your 
supply of Work and Play with Words. Send for a copy and examine 
it. Notice the well drawn and attractively colored pictures, the care- 
fully chosen vocabulary, the well sustained play spirit, the manifold 
possibilities for correlation with other activities, the sound psychology 
of treatment, the practicality of each lesson. Note also the convenient 
form in which this material is combined; a form which frees the teacher 
from the ordeal of searching for sufficient and worth-while seat work, 

and the routine of manufacturing her own material. 

















HALL €3 MCCREARY COMPANY [ff sats « sccreary company, 


430-D South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 







W i Enclosed you will find remittance for $...... Cecceees for 

430-D South abash Avenue Chicago which send me for the purpose of examination:.......... 
copies of Work and Play with Words at 48 cents a 
copy, postpaid. 


In giving this order it is distinctly understood that if the 
3 are not found satisfactory they may be 

for full refund, provided they are returned by mail within 

days after they are received. My name and full 
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Are You Interested 


| 

| 

| in China? 

| Then 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 
IN THE ORIENT 


is the historic background that 
you need to understand the 
problems and events in China 
today. It covers historical 
background-attitudes of em- 
ployers and organized labor, 
health aspects and spiritual 
factors. 





A Reference Library in 221 Pages 
Including charts and a 
complete subject index 

+k 
Order It Here 
| THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
For the $1.50 enclosed send WOMEN 
IN INDUSTRY to 
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In the year 1737 


Benjamin Franklin said; 





“The use of money is all the 
advantage there is in having 
money”... 

One of the greatest pleasures which 
money is capable of producing can 
be found in Travel. Plan to visit 
historic Philadelphia, the Shrine of 
American Liberty, and make the 


Benjamin Franklin your stopping 
place. Convenient to everywhere. 


1200 Rooms, each with bath 
Rates *4 upward 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT & NINTH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS 
Managing Director 


UNDER DIRECTION nea OF AMERICA 


— a 









































Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 

ton, Mass.: 

SILAS MARNER. By George Eliot. Edited by 
R. Adelaide Witham. $.68. 

How THE INDIANS Livep. By Frances R. 
Dearborn. $.76. 

THE Macic Boat. By Lula E. Wright. $.80. 

ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By 
John Mabry Matthews. 

CLass Recorp Book. By Harry I. Hadsell. 


$.80. 
THE BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN SEARCHLIGHT 
ARITHMETICS. Book Four. By B. R. 


Buckingham and W. J. Osburn. 

PETER’S WONDERFUL ADVENTURE. By Mar- 
guerite Murphy. $.76. 

Map EXERCISES, SYLLABUS, AND NOTEBOOK 
IN WorLD History. By R. C. Willard 
and Edward K. Robinson. $.56. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass.: 

THE REORGANIZATION OF MATHEMATICS IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. A report of the 
National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements under the auspices of the 
Mathematical Association of America, 
Inc. $1.20. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Ave., 
New York City: 
NATURE STUDY AND SCIENCE for Intermedi- 
ate Grades. By Gilbert H. Trafton. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR SOCIAL ARITHMETIC. 


Books Two and Three. By Frank M. 
McMurry and C. Beverley Benson. 
StxtH GRADE ARITHMETIC PRACTICE. Pre- 
pared for optional use with McMurry 
and Benson’s Social Arithmetic but 
usable with any basal text. 

Essays oF Exia. By Charles Lamb. Edited 
by Homer E. Woodbridge. 

NortH AMERICA. By James Franklin Cham- 
berlain and Arthur Henry Chamberlain. 


Public School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, IIl.: 

TEACHING BEGINNERS TO READ IN ENGLAND. 
Its Methods, Results and Psychological 
Bases. By W. H. Winch. 

Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division St., 
Newark, New Jersey: 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HUMAN LIFE. By Herbert 
A. Conn and Robert A. Budington. 
$1.56. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford University, 
California: 

PERSONAL HYGIENE FOR WOMEN. By Clelia 
Duel Mosher. 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York: 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ALPHA FRENCH TEST. 
By V. A. C. Henmon, Algernon Cole- 
man and Marion R. Trabue. Specimen 
set $.35. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL BETA FRENCH TEST. By 
Jacob Greenberg and Ben D. Wood. 
Specimen set $.25. 
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282 Words a Minute (Court Testimony) 


260 Words a Minute (Jury Charge) 
Martin J. Dupraw—accuracy 99.69¢ 

220 Words a Minute (Literary Matter) 
Martin J. Dupraw—accuracy 99.814 
(held jointly with two others) 


New York Chicago Boston 





Gregg Shorthand Wins Again 


In the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
Speed Contest, held in San Antonio, Texas, on August 
16, Mr. Martin J. Dupraw won permanent possession 
of the World’s Championship Trophy, by winning the 
contest for the third successive time. 


Errors at Errors at Errors at 
220 Words 260 Words 280 Words 
a Minute a Minute a Minute 
Martin J. Dupraw .. 7 40 12 
Charles Lee Swem .. 20 on 10 
Nathan Behrin ..... 34 ae 22 


* Did not qualify on this test. 


The World’s Highest Shorthand Speed 
Records are Held by Writers of Gregg Shorthand 


All records were made in the Championship Contests of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association. 


Charles Lee Swem—accuracy 99.294 


The World’s Shorthand Championship has been won five times in succession by Gregg writers. 
Six of the last seven World’s Championship Contests have been won by writers of Gregg Shorthand. 


For Speed—Accuracy—Simplicity—Gregg leads the world 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 





| 
| 
TABULATION OF RESULTS 
| 


215 Words a Minute (Literary Matter) 
Albert Schneider—accuracy 98.324 

200 Words a Minute (Literary Matter) 
Charles Lee Swem—accuracy 99.50¢ 
(Tied with one other) 


Average accuracy—99.29¢ 


Toronto London 




















AMERICAN COUNCIL ALPHA SPANISH TEST. 
By M. A. Buchanan, J. P. W. Crawford, 
Hayward Keniston and V. A. C. Hen- 
mon. Specimen set $.35. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ALPHA GERMAN TEST. 
By V. A. C. Henmon, B. Q. Morgan, 
Stella M. Hinz and C. M. Purin, Speci- 
men set $.40. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL BETA SPANISH TEST. 
By Frank Callcott, Robert H. Williams, 
and Ben D. Wood. Specimen set $.25. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PARENT-TEACHER WORK. 
Based on the Experience of The Parents 
and Teachers Association of the Ethical 
Culture School, 33 Central Park West, 
New York City. $.50. 


Ask ME ANOTHER. Questions and Answers on 
the Constitution of the United States. The 
National Security League, Inc., 25 West 
43rd St., New York City. 


TREE PLANTING Book. Directions and infor- 
mation about tree planting and arbor day 
exercises. The American Tree Associa- 
tion, 1214 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE FORESTRY PRIMER. The American Tree 
Association, 1214 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


BEETHOVEN CENTENNIAL SYMPOSIUM. By the 


Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh. Volkwein 
Brothers, 632-34 Liberty Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh. 


ANNUAL Reports, 1926. Columbia University, 
New York City, Columbia University 
Press. 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE FOR FOREMAN LEADER 


TRAINING. Held under auspices of the De- 
partment of Industrial Education of Penn- 
sylvania State College, July 25-August 6, 
1927. Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 


UNDERSTANDING THE MEXICAN SITUATION. By 
Guy Stevens, Director of the Association 
of Producers of Petroleum in Mexico, 17 
Battery Place, New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS: Reading and Pro- 
fessional Advancement. By John C. Al- 
mack, Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
St., Boston, Mass. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

STATE SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS ASSOCIATIONS. 
By Edith A. Lathrop. Rural School Leaf- 
let No. 42. $.05. 

RECORD OF CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. January-March, 1927. 

PROGRESS OF RURAL EDUCATION 1925 AND 1926. 
By Katherine M. Cook. Bulletin, 1927, 
No. 15. $.10. 
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THE loss of six members of the staff of the 
State Department of Public Instruction on 
September 1 is a matter of keen regret to the 
members of our Association who have received 
expert professional assistance from them. 
These staff members have spoken at institutes, 
participated in conferences and served as con- 
sultants the past seven years in all parts of 
the State and have given themselves success- 
fully and without stint to advancing our State 
program of education. They are recognized 
leaders in their respective fields and have 
been in demand. Happily each one is located 
in congenial work in the field of his dominant 
interest. They are: 

J. Lynn Barnard, formerly director of so- 
cial studies, now professor of political science 
and director of social studies for teachers, 
Ursinus College, Collegeville. 

Thomas A. Bock, formerly director rural 
service bureau, now administrative assistant 
to the superintendent of Haverford Township, 
Upper Darby. 

J. A. Foberg, formerly director of mathe- 
matics and science, now head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, State Normal School, 
California. 

Erna Grassmuck, formerly director of ge- 
ography, now head of the department of geog- 
raphy, State Teachers College, Indiana. 

Orton Lowe, formerly director of English, 
now associate professor of education in ex- 
tension and director of the summer institute 
of English education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College. 

Adeline B. Zachert, formerly director of 
public school libraries, now filling a similar 
position with the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Albany, New York. 


GOVERNOR FISHER has appointed John J. 
Coyle of 911 North 68rd Street, Philadelphia 
as a member of the State Council of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Coyle is a former State Senator and 
a member of the Arcadia Academy of Rome. 
The appointment completes the personnel of 
the State Council of Education. 


AMBROSE L. SUHRIE of the School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, did not accept 
the offer of the presidency of the Georgia 
State College for Women. He will continue 
his work at New York University. 


LILLIAN A. REECE of Philadelphia has been 
appointed by Governor Fisher a trustee of 
the Home for Training of Deaf Children Be- 
fore They Are of School Age. Miss Reece has 
been a first-grade teacher in the Cynwyd 
School. The children are taught to “hear” 
by reading the movements of the lips. 
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EARL HARBAUGH, formerly principal of the 
Fayette City School, has succeeded his brother, 


John W. Harbaugh, as assistant superinten- 


dent of Fayette County. The latter will teach 
in the school of education of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


H. O. DieTricH, superintendent of schools, 
Norristown, recently enjoyed an increase in 
salary making it $7,500. 


R. B. Tay or, president of the P. S. E. A. 
high school department, was recently made di- 
rector of secondary education, Norristown with 
an increase of $500 in salary. 


ALMIRA J. WOBENSMITH, a retired teacher 
who taught fifty-five years in the Reading pub- 
lie schools, was guest of honor at a banquet 
given by more than a hundred men who were 
once upon a time her pupils at the old Elm 
and Moss grammar school, Reading. 


GENEVIEVE FISHER, formerly Supervisor of 
Attendance in the Department of Public In- 
struction and vice-president of the Home Eco- 
nomics Section of the P. S. E. A., 1926-27, is 
now the Dean of the Home Economics Divi- 
sion of the Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa. 


VeRA H. ARMSTRONG is principal of the 
Junior High School at West Pittston. 


LAMBERT GREENAWALLT, head of the English 
department of the William Penn High School, 
York, won first prize with his poem “Hail to 
Yorktown” in a contest conducted preliminary 
to the celebration of the sesquicentennial an- 
niversary of the Continental Congress’ meet- 
ing in York. 


RUSSELL J. GREENLY, for five years director 
of Vocational Education in Abington, is now 
head of the Vocational Teacher Training De- 
partment in the University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. Mr. Greenly is the founder and sponsor 
of the Vocational Club of Abington High 
School, the charter organization of its kind 
in Philadelphia. 


J. Horace McFARLAND of Harrisburg was 
appointed chairman of the State Art Com- 
mission by Governor Fisher on August 29. 


EpGaR FAHS SMITH, former provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania was appointed a 
member of the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission by Governor Fisher. 


MARSHALL C. GRAFF of the University of 
Pittsburgh is in charge of the office which that 
university opened this fall in Erie. 
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“THE SERIES WITHOUT A COMPETITOR” 





| 


| By Frank N. 





WHILE. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE CHILD-STORY READERS 


FREEMAN, 
ELEANOR M. JOHNSON and W. C. FRENCH 


PRIMER, THREE READERS, MANUALS, EQUIPMENT 


NEW METHOD—100% NEW CONTENT 
FEATURES 
| Work Type and Recreational Type Content 
Scientific Basis of Vocabulary Selection 
Eight First Grade Reading Abilities and Skills 
Provision for Different Ability Groups 
Plan for Individualizing Instruction 
Diagnostic Practice Exercises 
Simpler and More Efficient Phonics 
WHEN YOU CHANGE READERS MAKE THE CHANGE WORTH 
THE CHILD-STORY READERS TALK FOR THEMSELVES 


GRACE STORM, 








131 East 23rd St.,. New York 








LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


221 East 20th St., Chicago 























STANLEY MARTINE is the new vocational di- 
rector in the New Castle schools. 


S. G. Lico holds the position of superinten- 
dent of buildings, grounds and equipment of 
the New Castle schools, a position created by 
the recent reorganization of the administra- 
tive system of the New Castle School District. 


VIRGINIA McMaster, formerly librarian of 
the New Castle Senior High School, is now 
librarian of the Pittsburgh Training School 
for Teachers. 


‘ IsaBeL Monte has succeeded S. C. B. Lynn 
as principal of the Senior High School at West 
Pittston. 


MARGARET MONIE is the new principal of the 
Linden Street School Building at West 
Pittston. 


W. H. Bristow, assistant director of secon- 
dary education in the Department of Public 
Instruction, and his wife and Henry W. Stone, 
supervisor in the School Buildings Bureau, 
and his wife attended the American Legion 
convention September 19 to 24 in France. 


JOHN DEWEY, acknowledged leader of pro- 
gressive thought in America, is honorary 
president of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation. Stanwood Cobb, Headmaster, Chevy 
Chase Country Day School, Chevy Chase, 


Maryland is president of the Association. 


JOHN C. KocH, formerly a teacher in the 
Edison Junior High School, Harrisburg, is 
now dean of men at the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Bloomsburg. 


WINIFRED SACKVILLE STONER, noted for her 
work with child prodigies, lectured and tested 
children in Philadelphia on September 17. The 
six most important instruments used by Dr. 
Stoner in testing children for genius are the 
stick, the brick, the ball, the doll, musical 
instruments and the typewriter. 


EDWIN TWITMYER, High School Inspector 
for the State of Washington, received an hon- 
orary doctor’s degree from Franklin and Mar- 
shall College in June. Mr. Twitmyer was for 
thirty-five years engaged in educational work 
in Pennsylvania. 


H. S. Everett, formerly a member of the 
faculty of Bucknell University, is now exten- 
sion professor of mathematics for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in charge of home study 
and university college mathematics. 


WILLIAM E. STRAWINSKI, English instructor 
at the William Penn High School, Harrisburg, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence by 
the School Board. He will spend the year as 
instructor in English at the University of 
Miami, Florida. 

NINE new public school buildings were 


opened in Philadelphia on September 9. These 
buildings include the new Simon Gratz Senior 
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Directed 
History Study 


By C. C. ScHECK and M. A. OrTON 





This new publication will be wel- 
comed by teachers who are searching | 
for a satisfactory student’s work- | 
book in American history for sev- | 
enth and eighth grade pupils. 


It is a method of teaching history 
based mainly upon the use of prob- 
lems, which serve to arouse the 
student’s interest and effort. It can 
be used with any basal text. 


It covers approved courses of study | 


and follows sound psychological | 
principles. Two books, 56 cents 
each. 


Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 




















Selling Literary Value 





Children are not interested in real 
literature for its own sake. 


NEWSON READERS 


A Basal Series 


By BrycE AND Harpy 
Published April, 1927 





| accomplish the difficult task of ed- 
| ucating the child’s taste by giving 
| him material based on his own inter- 
| ests which at the same time has true 
| literary value. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















High School, the Thomas Fitzsimmons Junior 
High School, the William Shoemaker Junior 
High School, the William T. Tilden Junior 
High School; four elementary schools—the 
George Wolf, the Avery D. Harrington, the 
Joseph Pennell and the W. H. Houston; and 
a new special school, the Daniel Boone. Ellwood 
Calhoun is the principal of the Simon Gratz 
Senior High School. Walter Lefferts is the 
principal of the Thomas Fitzsimmons Junior 
High School. Charlton H. Babb is the principal 
of the William Shoemaker Junior High School. 


THE following new principals are directing 
schools in Jefferson County: J. Frank Pounds 
at Big Run; James Downie at Brockway; C. 
F. H. Wuesthoff at the Union Vocational; M. 
C. Jackson at the Eldred Township High 
School; E. J. McLaughlin at the Snyder Town- 
ship High School and James C. Swab at Sum- 
merville. 


ROUSEVILLE, Venango County, dedicated its 
new Junior High School on September 2. The 
new building, containing eleven rooms, an 
auditorium and a gymnasium, was erected at 
a cost of $75,000. Deputy Superintendent 
Robert C. Shaw of the Department of Public 
Instruction made the dedicatory address. 


ALEXANDRIA BorouGH and Porter Twp., 
Huntingdon County, dedicated their joint high 
school and grade building on September 3. 
The new structure, which was erected at a 
cost of $70,000, contains eleven rooms and an 
auditorium. 





GROVE City HIGH SCHOOL has added a course 
in journalism to its studies. E. S. Hassler, 
Jr., a member of the faculty, will be the in- 
structor. 


LEWISTOWN public schools has a worthy 
record in that 100 per cent of last year’s 
teachers were reelected for the 1927-28 school 
year. Ninety-one teachers were elected to take 
eare of the schools, ninety of that number were 
reelected. 


THE Kohlertown school in Upper Allen 
Township, Cumberland County, established a 
fine record in 1926-27. Among the nineteen 
pupils enrolled there was no tardiness and the 
only session of absence was due to illness. 
This half day was not sufficient to lower the 
100 per cent record. P. L. Beistline was the 
teacher. 


McCLELLAN GORDON, for thirty-five years a 
member of the faculty of the State Teachers 
College at Indiana, Pa., retired last June. Mr. 
Gordon was a teacher in the mathematics de- 
partment. 


THE Procter and Gamble Soap Company 
have prepared a series of exhibits, leaflets, 
posters and other similar materials. These 
Cleanliness Crusade sets are furnished to 


teachers for twenty-five cents on application 
to the Health Cleanliness Service, 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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MY FIRST 
NUMBER BOOK 


By C. L. Thiele, Supervisor of Exact 
Sciences, Detroit Public Schools; Irene 
Sauble, Assistant Superintendent of Ex- 
act Sciences, Detroit Public Schools; and 
Nettie Oglesby, Second Grade Critic 
Teacher, Roosevelt Elementary School, 
Detroit Teachers College. Illustrated by 
Margaret Iannelli, Iannelli Studios, Park 
Ridge, Illinois. 


My First Number Beok, a most 
attractive text for the second grade, 
introduces the child to formal arith- 
metic. The pupil learns through 
the things he loves to do—through 
games, buying and selling toys, play- 
ing store, selling papers, telling time 
activities all involving number facts. 
And he works out his little problems 
in the light of the most engaging 
pictures in colors by the well-known 
Tannellis. 


Introduction by Edward Lee Thorndike 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. K-197) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 


CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN 8S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


If you want helpful and reliable 


Teachers assistance enroll with us. Free 


enrollment and no charge unless position is 
secured. 


o,?@ Tf F; OK 
School Authorities 11,702 792! £024 


telligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 














National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
1201 HOUSE BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 

Philena Syling, Asst. 


Schools for Teachers Teachers for Schools 























MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS ] 


Your pupils deserve the best coping saw. The F. P. M. 
cuts wood, iron or bakelite at any angle. Unequalled for 
sturdy, lasting construction and fine workmanship. Blades 
of finest tempered steel. 





_— 





RECOMMENDED 
Used in many schools throughout the country including 
Gary, Des Moines, Berkeley and Chicago Public Schools. 
Heartily endorsed by all carpenter unions and used ex- 
clusively by most carpenters. 

TEACHERS—Write for special discounts and circulars. 



































F.P. MAXSON * "iis" 


Chicago 




















SCIENCE TEACHERS WANTED! 


High School, Junior High, 7th, 8th grades for special 
work of interest to those teaching or taking Universi- 
ty courses. Will not interfere with teaching hours or 
work. 

Write for appointment 


DIRECTOR SCIENCE DEPT., 1207-09 Chestnut St., Sth f., Phila., Pa. 

















YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 


reflect your ability as director. It will add tremen- 
dously to your success as a teacher if you can stage a 
commendable production. The Drama Bureau School 
of Acting and Directing will assist you with its in- 
expensive yet thorough course of home study de- 
signed for those who wish to act and direct correctly. 
$20 pays all. Send for prospectus. 


Drama Bureau, 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











A Health Program for Every Grade In Your School 
POSTERS PLAYS 


In making inquiries indicate age of group 


PROJECTS 


Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LITERATURE FILMS 


Pittsburgh Dairy Council 
450 Century Building, Pittsburgh 


























TEACHERS WANTED 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


Philadelphia Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Indianapolis 
Northampton Memphis 


Awarded Gold Medal at Sesquicentennial for 
lacement Service 

















PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE has abolished 
athletic scholarships and all forms of foot- 
ball scouting and similar scouting. The latent 
athletic ability in the general student body 
will be utilized and the coaching staff and 
athletic equipment will be enlarged. 
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THE personnel of the commission to study 
the distribution of state subsidies to school 
districts is as follows: Archibald F. Jones, 
Coudersport; O. B. Jobson, Oil City; Simon 
H. Sell, Bedford; Sen. William D. Mansfield, 
McKeesport; Sen. James E. Norton, Reading; 
Sen. Warren R. Roberts, Bethlehem; Mrs. 
Lillie H. Pitts, Philadelphia; Harry E. Himes, 
Kittanning and Ellwood J. Turner, Chester. 
Dr. John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, is an ex officio member and 
under the act will serve as chairman. 


Last spring children of the Conshohocken 
public schools—six hundred thirty-two of 
them,—told what they thought of their dads 
in miniature, anonymous essays on “What My 
Father Means to Me.” The children, who rang- 
ed from nine to fourteen, revealed happy, trag- 
ic and humorous details of home life. The 
nicest dad according to the consensus of opin- 
ion was he who sometimes was his child’s 
playmate. 


IN a statement of policy made to the newly 
elected teaching staff of Hanover Township 
School, Luzerne County, September 1 the re- 
cently appointed School Board, the members 
of which succeed the board ousted on charges 
of graft, declared to the teachers: “Worry over 
your positions is at an end. Where positions 
on the teaching staff are at stake, we are not 
considering politics or friendship. We will not 
hold your political connections against you, 
and your friendship certainly will not do you 
any harm. But if you depend upon these 
solely for places on the staff, you will be sadder 
and wiser some day. Nothing will please us 
that does not tend to further the interests of 
the school district and the children which it 
serves. We ask nothing more than your help 
to y the youngsters in the schools a square 
deal.’ 


THE Hershey Industrial School at Hershey, 
endowed by M. S. Hershey, the chocolate manu- 
facturer, and named the Fanny B. Hershey 
Memorial Building in honor of his mother, was 
dedicated on September 5. Governor Fisher 
and John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, spoke at the exercises. 


THE Roosevelt Junior High School, Altoona, 
of which W. H. Burd is principal, had nine 
faculty representatives at the Toronto meet- 
ing of the World Federation of Education 
Associations. Two years ago the faculty was 
represented by its principal at the meeting 
at Edinburgh, Scotland. Several of the teach- 
ers are already planning to attend the next 
biennial meeting at Geneva, Switzerland. 


JOHNSTOWN High School, August 24 to 
September 27, displayed in the School Print 
Shop one of the Graphic Arts exhibits sent 
out by the United States National Museum at 
Washington, D. C. Among the processes shown 
are Japanese prints, wood cuts, wood engrav- 
ings, line engravings, bank note engravings, 
mezzatints, etchings, aquatints, lithographs, 
collotypes, water colors and the like. 
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The Pathway to Reading 


COLEMAN—UHL—HOSIC 


A carefully graded series of read- 
ers which contain both realistic and 
fanciful material. Primer, six read- 
ers, study period activities for first 
grade, teachers’ manuals, and cards 
now available. 


The Barrows and Parker 
Geography 


The only “one-cycle plan” geog- 
raphy. Emphasizes the relationships 
between man and his natural en- 
vironment. Three books now ready: 


Journeys in Distant Lands 
United States and Canada 
Europe and Asia 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 




















_ WEARY NERVES 
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Secretarial Science. 





SCHOOL 


| New Proposed Buildings for Beckley College 
| on Fort Washington, Harrisburg, Pa. 


| The following courses are offered: State Accredited Commercial Teacher Training; Accoun- 
| tancy, Public Auditing, Taxes; Business Administration and Industrial Management; Real Estate, 
| Conveyancing, Insurance; Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing; Foreign Trade and Transportation; 
| 


Admission requirements, high school graduation 


October, 1927 
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ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 
The Alert Teacher will observe with inter- 
est in our columns 


The pieces of a mosaic 
Page 75, Col. 2 
* * * 
Trespassing on a neighbor’s haystack 
Page 80, Col. 1 
* 


* * 
A bird’s eye view 
Page 85, Col. 1 
* -* * 
Tempus fugit 
Page 92 
* * x 


Greatheart’s seventieth birthday 
Page 94 
* * * 
Find the cat in the picture 
Page 102 





NECROLOGY 


H. M. Jones for the past ten years music 
supervisor of the schools of Pine Grove, Tower 
City, Hegins Township and Frailey Town- 
ship, Schuylkill County died on March 11, 
aged fifty-eight years. 

Oscar Gerson, district superintendent of the 
Philadelphia public schools, died on September 
14 at the Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia, 
aged fifty-three years. 


CALENDAR 


October 6-8—Central Convention District, P. 

S. E. A., Lock Haven 

9-15—Fire Prevention Week 

10-20—National Picture Week 

14, 15—Temple University, Junior High 
School Conference, Philadelphia 

21—Fall Arbor and Bird Day 

21, 22—Western Convention District, P. 
S. E. A., Pittsburgh 


November 2-4—Educational Congress, Harris- 

burg 

4, 5—Annual State Meeting, Deans of 
Women, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg 

7-183—Education Week 

13-19—National Book Week 

19—Anthracite Arts Association, Scran- 
ton 

21-23—-State Normal School Conference, 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg 


December 4—Golden Rule Sunday 
17-20—American Vocational Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 
28, 29—State Convention of the P. S. E. 
A., Lancaster 


February 25-March 1, 1928—Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


March 8, 9—Progressive Education Associa- 
tion Conference, New York City 
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Colleges and Universities of Pennsylvania Accredited by the State ; 


L 


Council of Education 





diutaneny COLLEGE 


@TMIEL COLLEGE 


@GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
@ WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


@GENEVA COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY GH UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PENNA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


SETON Hic COLLEGE @ 


@ WASHINGTON @ JEFFERSON COLLEGE 





DUQUE SNE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


@ST VINCENT COLLEGE 


ST THOMAS COLLIGE 
MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


cutat MISELICORDIA 


@ BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


@PLNNA STATE COLLEGE 
@ SUSQUENANNA UNIVERSITY 
MUMLENBERG COLLEGE 


CEDAR CREST CouLEcE®® BORDA 
MOBAVIAN COLLEGE 


z FRANCIS COLLEGE 


@JUNIATA COLLEGE @ALBRIGHT COLLEGE 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE 


@SCHUYLEML COLLGE 
qutsinus COLLIGE 


DICKINSON COLLEGE @ @ IRVING COLLEGE 























VILLA NOVA COLLEGE BLT Conn 











N CO 
UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 























ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE ® WILLA MARIA COLLEGE® = @ gown awe e 
LOSEMONT COLLEGE Sit COWULGE 
FRANKLIN @ MARSHALL COLLEGE @ MAVERFORD COLLEGE @ SALLE COLLEGE 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE @ HIVERSITY 
@ WAYNESBURG COLLEGE onan Cleon DENA MILITARY COLLEGE Kaasitt OF fame 
PENNA STATE FOREST SCHOOL @ GETTYSBURG COLLEGE ° o> Sennen weaTreene : 
LINCOLN USIVERSITY tf 
Institution Degrees Offered President Address 
AIDGISRE GOMNRD nc cc ccicccccces i ie Gn “behead baukecd aces us henws C As TOO, A kb evicncepesss Myerstown 
AMiegmemy COA ook ce cccccccscess Pe See ee 8 ee CES Bi. TO Theo sesncecacueen Meadville 
Beaver College for Women ........ SNA SS Ser errr ae Lgem Ei. Martin, PRD. .ccccccccccces Jenkintown 
Baym Mawr Comeme...ccccccccccvccs pos ee 8 errr Marion Edwards Park, Ph.D. ........ Bryn Mawr 
po ee rr Sy Es | i Eb cewnscc meas. We. TRUE, Eat ccc cccccdcscey Lewisburg 
Carnegie Institute of Technology....| A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., Prof. 

DE ndkcucterebavenctskrevss Theme Gy Tale, PRB. .ccccceucces Pittsburgh 
eG Se GND on cok bc ccecencs MMs DE Re euwebetncenecdenvecens William F. Curtis, Litt.D. .......... Allentown 
College Misericordia ........... Seed Me. De. SGuaes Coins coveeaens eee Mother M. BicarGa ....cccccccscece. Dallas 
Dickinson College .........eseeees A.B., Ph.B., i re James H. Morgan, LL.D. ....cccccces Carlisle 
TOWOMGL TMS ncccccccccccscscces BG cuveceocenedesneseevevesaces MR. G. Beem, EdaDy occcccccsevess Philadelphia 
Dropsle College ...cccccecscscccese 5: Ee aS EE UREA PERE Rn is Eo Ga ha ccececeuasuus Philadelphia 
Daquesne University .........++++- B.S A.B., AM. ELE. 

Gr, mm FF in E., A.B 

Th DO Fi ckiecdandetdccnascce M. A. Hehir, C.8.Sp.. LIAD........0-- Pittsburgh 
Elizabethtown College .........++++- pe A 7 Se eee Pee 7 a Se S| i eee Elizabethtown 
Franklin & Marshall College ...... re ae Pe! eae Henry H. Apple, LL.D. ......+..++- Lancaster 
Geneva College .....cccsccncccceces Rie Eee Ps TK cccscies is RE kee cc cecccncces Beaver Falls 
Gettysburg College .........seee0es A. BS MA. MES... : Henry W. A. Hanson, D.D., LL.D.....| Gettysburg 
Grove City College ..ccccsccsescons Bi, Aces ead, Dl, Daees..«t Welt C eee, Ba cdcccccvcceces Grove City 
Haverford College .....se+seeeeeees Pies MGM avin teecieiaendenrses We Wi Ceemeete, MAE De vc cccccsscssis Haverford 
Irving College .....ececeeeescecees c) ae SO eee Chas. R. Trowbridge, A.M. ......... Mechanicsburg 
SOMEEEE DIED op kkccscccttccecenese ro eo Se ee eee Martin G. Brumbaugh, LL.D. ........ Huntingdon 
Lafayette College ....sseeeeeeeeers A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., Prof. De 

erees (6.0, GR) conecccascces: William Mather Lewis ........-.eees: Easton 
Laas COO oc icccccccéevesévess Ss ae ee TN © i nuadiecys ciKe oes Philadelphia 
Lebanon Valley College .........+-- Ty Sy eS ee a ee ee errr. Annville 
Lehigh University .......cesccecess A.M., M.S., A.B., B.S., C.E., M.E., 

TBs Mei, CREME cccccccccs © TE: Te, Ea kei cr ccscscrcess Bethlehem 
Lincoln University .....eccceseeees A.B., B. of Sacred Theology ..... W. L. Wright, A.M., Acting .......... Lincoln University 
Marywood College ......s+.+.+s0+-+: A, DE, Beas, AM vccccss: Mother M. Casimir, A.B. ........200. Scranton 
Moravian College and Theological 

IS iv ccavirecegéviicseseeuss Ry ESS a ee Sole, TH Tie. TET ccccccectscoes Bethlehem 
Moravian College for Women ...... Di dcp ethssesodeepnewedusseenns avs. TA A ROGER “ee ccccticvessses Bethlehem 
Muhlenberg College .........++-++0+ ete, BMGs BM. ds eubvacdwcces ie ee Ae DS Serer ree Allentown 
Penna. College for Women ........ Bln.” cc) nee iECtGGsehiwetthewanweke Caen Ti. Ceara BAUD | ness ccscens Pittsburgh 
Penna. Military College ........--.. Sees MRE 'nkisa cab edeaemuedn -t Cok, Chak BL Bepete, BED. kn ccccveve Chester 
Penna, State College .......++.+++- AB. B.S, AM, M&, PRD, , 

Prof. Degrees (C.E., etc.) ...... ee, Th. PEG nba ceccsedes State College 
Penna. State Forest School ........ RS, Gh Ry ccickcc covccaveses Edwin A. Ziegler, Sc.D. ..........002. Mont Alto 
Rosemont College ........seeeeeeees Pee Se eee ea ere Mother Mary Ignatius, S.H.C.J. ...... Rosemont 
Schuylkill College ........eeeeeeeeee DG SR aeavoaleraacnnepancnee? i Se fe ee errr Reading 
Seton Hill College .......sseeevees re Some tp SO eee een reaee Daniel Richard Sullivan, Litt.D. ...... Greensburg 
SE, PERE COMES wc cvccceveccences 7 Sef ee OS ee Raphael E. Breheny, A.M., LL.D. Loretto 
St. Joseph College ....cscccecesees ir Oe. WM sive swkeneseece Rev. Albert G. Brown, S8.J. ........-+. Philadelphia 
BE. WemeAs COMAGS oc cscccccccvscs i get cghcaccncas ¢ .-++| Brother George Lewis, F.S.C.,A.M.,D.Se.| Scranton 
St. Vincent College & Theol. Sem'y.} A.B., B.Sc., A.M., Ph.D., S.T.D...] Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, O.S.B., S.T.D.| Beatty 
Susquehanna University ........++. Pe WO Se. Sf eee De Ts sas ins wank ndcea ceawntens Selinsgrove 
Swarthmore College ......eseeseeees A Wks ae me a wens once WRU DGREEEEG, EDARA « cécccccccncess Swarthmore 
Temple University .....cccccccscees A.M., M.S., Ph.D., S.T.D., A.B., 

B.S., BMus, 1.B., B.D. .... 

M.D., Phar.D., Ph.G., P.C., D.D.S.| Charles E. Beury, A.B., LL.B., LL.D..| Philadelphia 
Thiel College .....cccccccccccccese po Tp te 6S ere E. Clyde Zander, A.M. ....cccccceces Greenville 
University of Pennsylvania ........ A.B., B.S... C.EB.. B.Ar. B.F.A., 

MAY, Fa.D., Ae, Mea, MLD. 

Dei, beets BER Seescecnae a Ee ROO FE .ccandicscvcces Philadelphia 
University of Pittsburgh............ Am. Me, TaD, ARM. BS, 

M.D., LLB., Ph.G., Phar.D., 

TARA, Khovecbertseesiennsces ec De: Gi Be, Ta. ccécenscccedeven Pittsburgh 
Urainus College «....cccccescccsccoses et * er errr George L. Omwake, LL.D. ...........- Collegeville 
Villa Maria College .........+e.eee- A.B., B.S B.Litt., B.Elocution, 

PN. anpdkdcakas tease hug encase BOAT FE: RG ek cine tnccdccccnsane Immaculata 
Villamave. College occcccgecccccecqes C.E., E.E., M.E., Ch.E., San.E., 

B.A., Ph.B., B.Litt., B.S., A.M.| Rev. Jas. H. Griffin, 0.S5.A........c0- Villanova 
Washington & Jefferson College....| A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S. .......... Se ae Pee Washington 
Waynesburg College ... .........5e6. Eth! De «aeduowavekhsene Path DWE, BoB cccccsccvcce -«+.| Waynesburg 
Westminster College ...........0+-. i See Sk ennddkeenn eters We Coeeees: Weeee, TB. oc vcctcnscces New Wilmington 
WHE: GERD ccdiicccccccccccczcsce ee a rye ee eee TE Cy AMR, detcdcscevaceve Chambersburg 
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Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. Bac- 
calaureate Degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. Bacca- 
laureate Degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 
Baccalaureate Degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculum in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Econom- 
ics and Music. 


School Special Courses Principal 
INE 5. 5 s'.akb brain bxeos Les REO ER UAE Oak ee Francis B. Haas 
FI ne ee Hy he FO AR Ra John A. Entz 
DS Te Ee ee RE ue a RS Leslie Pinckney Hill 
IR ee ea oe eae ey Sie ad Ea Cae Robert M. Steele 
*tE. Stroudsburg. .Health Education......................... T. T. Allen 
°*Edinboro........ PRE CUO Goo) os ene saan HEME Se C. C. Crawford 
*{OIndiana.......... Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music.Charles R. Foster 
*Kutztown ....... Library and Art Education................ A. C. Rothermel 
INL, . «cick a acho econ wa eka bok hanr nee sors od ey aa Dallas W. Armstrong 
*t©Mansfield........ Home Economics and Music............... William R. Straughn 
*Millersville ...... ES RE i Ce te Fy ue ere ee C. H. Gordinier 
Loc, SEE ET REE RMP age np a ne pete Ezra Lehman 
*tSlippery Rock... . Health Education......................++- J. Linwood Eisenberg 
*West Chester .... Health Education and Music.............. Andrew T. Smith 


*Offers course leading to B.S. in Education. 

tOffers course leading to B.S. in Health Education. 
Offers course leading to B.S. in Home Economics. 
©Offers course leading to B.S. in Public School Music. 
°Offers course leading to B. S. in Art Education. 


Catalogs on Request—Address the Principal 














Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


























